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Topics of the Week. 


There was a time, before the passage of the interna- 
tional copyright measure, when legitimate publishers 
were, according to their own accounts, at the mercy of 
the “pirates.” The latter shaved prices so clore that 
no American publisher could afford to pay an English 
author a penny for the privilege of bringing out an 
“ authorized ” edition ofa book that proved to be more 
than ordinarily popular. Recently the shortsightedness 
of London publishers has given the pirates a chance 
to play their old game. Neither ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden” nor “ An Englishwoman’s Love Let- 
ters” was copyrighted in this country. The moment 
these books began to be in demand in Bngland the 
pirates here attempted to get in their work. So did the 
authorized publishers. And the latter, through the va- 
riety, multitude, and excellence of their editions, ren- 
dered the pirates’ cheap and hurried efforts at book- 
making a drug in the market. It has happened that, 
in the second edition of “ Elizabeth,” new matter was 
added, and this was copyrighted. “ Pirates” have re- 
printed that edition, and hence suits for infringement 
have been brought. 


. Charles Major, ‘the ‘author of “ When Knight- 
ae ‘Was in Flower,” spent a few days in this city 
last week on his way to the South, where he will take 
a short holiday with Mrs. Major, who accompanied 
him. He has completed the writing of his new novel, 
but is still holding the manuscript for the finishing 
touches before putting it into the hands:of his pub- 
lishers. Mr. Major's second book, like his first, will be 
a historical romance laid in England during a later pe- 
riod than “ Knighthood.” Mr. Major’s work has the 
two essential elements of romance, to wit, love and 
humor; and, as these are temperamental with him, his 
next book is not likely to be lacking in them. Needless 
to say, Mr. Major has already received several offers 
for the dramatic rights of his forthcoming novel. 


Messrs. Harper .&. Brothers have just published a 
historical novel entitied “A Lady of the Regency,” 
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which has already gone through five or six editions in | 
Mrs. Step- | 


England, where it was recently published. 
ney Rawson, the author, served an apprenticeship of 


. tae : | 
years in writing short stories before she attempted the | 


serious work of hiscorical fiction, which has brought 
Mrs. Rawson belongs to a 
military family—the Fifes—and lost a brother in the 
Boer war. 
years ago, and has contributed largely to the leading 
journals in England. She has had numerous short 
stories published in the magazines, but “A Lady of 
the Regency,” on which she was at work for two 
years, is her first book. She is now engaged on a-sec- 
ond novel. 


Miss Elisabeth Marbury has acquired the rights of 
dramatization to “ Stringtown on the Pike,” which has 
already reached a sale of 50,000 copies. Miss Marbury 
has had several applications for the play, and it is be- 


lieved that the material in the book lends itself read- | 


ily to a dramatic story for stage purposes. We under- 
stand that Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have made ar- 
rangements with Mr. Uri Lloyd for two more stories 
drawn from what the author originally called ‘“‘ The 
Dead Chemist Series.” 


“ History of the Four Georges,” which Harper & Broth- 
ers are to publish this month, 
down to the beginning of the Victorian era. We shall 
valuable introduction to this author's 
“ History of Our Own Times,” which, it is to be hoped, 
Mr. McCarthy may now be induced to augment so as to 
include the entire reign of Queen Victor.2. Before this 
can be accomplished, 
reign of Queen Anne 
in two volumes, a work he had already pledged himself 


to write when he gave up his seat in the House of 


Commons last Summer. 


The third volume of Mr. Gardiner'’s “ 
Commonwealth and Protectorate,” 
ly issued by Longmans, Green & Co., 
as the author at first anticipated, owing to the impor- 
tance of the brief period (1654-6) considered. The vol- 
ume covers the most important period in the career of 
Oliver Cromwell, at least from a political point of view, 
and how far Mr. Gardiner has been able to supplement 
the already elaborate story of this period, contained in 
recent lives of the Lord Protector, will be interesting 
to learn. 


Now that the public curiosity aroused by “An Eng- | 


” has been somewhat sati- | hich - 
| avers, and their real lives, their individual hopes and 


lishwoman’s Love Letters 
ated, we should like to call attention to a work which 
is more deserving of the interest of that worms that 
loves a lover. Some time ago Messrs. Herbert 8S. Stone 
& Co. published a book entitled ‘‘ The Love of an Un- 
crowned Queen,’ which for pure passion and genuine 
emotion and pathos far surpasses in human interest 
the fictitious and artificial “letters” said to be the 
work of Mr. Laurence Housman. Nothing could be 
more significant of the tyranny of caprice that elects 
one book for popularity and neglects another without 
any sane regard for their respective merits and de- 
merits than the public excitement over “ An English- 
woman's Love Letters’ on the one hand and the utter 
lack of interest in “ The Love of an Uncrowned 
Queen ” on the other. 


Prof. Edward Dowden’'s estimate of Kipling’s poetry, 
which will be reproduced in America in the March 
Critic, is one of sympathy if not of enthusiasm—that 
does not matter, for Mr. Dowden is rarely enthusiastic 
except when writing about Shelley. But he does some- 
thing to explain the vogue of Kipling’s verse, and does 
it in an entertaining way. His verses, he says, “ have 
served to evoke or guide the feelings of nations, and 
to determine action in great affairs, * * * he has 
touched the solemn organ stops; and it is precisely to 
such a poem as ‘ Recessional,’ with its old prophetic 
strain, its warning against vain idols and folly and 
carnal pride, that the deepest response of our race is 
made.” Mr. Dowden may haye discovered the formula 
upon which Kipling’s fame may rest, but he does. not 
explain the poet’s popularity in London music halls in 
the heat of discouraging news from South Africa, 


Gertrude Atherton sailed from this city last Tues- 
day for a six weeks’ sojourn in the West Indies. The 
purpose of her visit is connected with her “ Life ,of 
Hamilton,” upon which she has now entered with ener- 
gy and thoroughness, In all the biographies extant the 
account of Hamilton's birth and early life is not only 
meagre, but rests on facts borrowed at second hand 
and unverified. So that right on the threshold of her 
“Life of Hamilton” she has found research necessary, 
Her efforts toward the fullest knowledge of her sub- 
ject are being supported by the members of the family 
now living, who have placed all their papers ‘and docy- 
ments for the first time at her disposal, 


She first entered journalism about eight | 


| as it is written by one 


| the very race against which it is hurled, 
The two concluding volumes of Justin McCarthy’s | 


will bring the narrative | 


however, we understand that he | 
| must first finish a history of the 





History of the | 
which will be short- | 
does not go so far 
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THE NEGRO ARRAIGNED. 


Mr. Thomas, of Negroid Ancestry, Points Out 
His Faults and Vices, Seeking to 
Do Him Good.* 

“The American Negro,” by William Hannibal 
Thomas, is a book that may possibly do something 
toward the solution of the race problem in this country, 
who passionately desires that 
end, and who knows what he is talking about. Much 
has been written heretofore on this important subject, 
some weakly sentimental, some ignorantly abusive, but 


it has remained for one who is himself of negroid an- 


cestry and has utilized bis intelligence and his en- 
vironment to make a thorough study of negro charac- 
teristics and capabilities to approach the matter with 
equal authority and fairness. No white man has ever, 
so far as we can remember, arraigned the freedman with 
such scathing denunciation of his faults and vices, with 
such contempt for his ignorance and lack of ambition, 
as are found in Mr. Thomas's book, and in all proba- 
bility no white man could use such outspoken severity 
without being accused of racial prejudice and antip- 
athy. Such a jeremiad, delivered by one belonging to 
carries un- 
mistakable conviction of the writer’s sincerity and 
knowledge whereof he speaks. It is a dark picture 
that the author draws of the American negro, and one 
which must insensibly imprint him upon our mental 
vision as a sinister and terrible ffgure still to be dealt 
with in our social economy. 

Mr. Thomas is probably, next to Mr. Booker T. 
Washington, the best American authority on the negro 
question, because he is a negro himself, gives evidence 
of superior intelligence, and as lawyer and legislator 
in South Carolina in the “ reconstruction” period has 
had an excellent opportunity for observing the traits of 


the Southern negroes. Moreover, for the last thirty 


| years he has devoted all his attention to the educa- 


tional and social advancement of the freedmen, not 
only without reward, but at the expense of personal 
indignity and material losses. He expects that his 
book will arouse resentment among those freedmen 
who, while being perfectly conscious of its truth, wid 
naturally object to a revelation to the world in general 
of negro degradation, and he invites intelligent and 
honest criticism, confident that his statements rest 
on personal experience and observation and are ca- 
pable of verification. In regard to the prevailing esti- 
mate of the negro by white men, Mr. Thomas says 
that we have very little first-hand knowledge regard- 
ing the subject, and therefore no intelligent insight into 
negro sociology. Negroes are extremely secretive, he 


fears, temptations, prejudices, and victories, are hidden 
from all but their own race. 

At the outset the author shows how the blacks have, 
through their own incapacity, made no better use of 
their freedom than to substitute industrial bondage for 
the former enslavement of the person. Before the 
civil war there were on Southern plantations, he says, 
skilled black workmen in every department of me- 
chanical handicraft, and these men, with the acquire- 
ment of their freedom, became men of affairs and sub- 
stantial citizens in our Southern Commonwealths. But 
they have found no successors among those born in 
freedom, and this, Mr. Thomas declares, is because, 
although the negro, from contact with civilizing forces, 
has acquired a fair degree of diligence and is reason- 
ably industrious under capable supervision, he has 
not acquired that self-propelling force inherent in the 
white race. The freedmen have taught their children 
to think themselves above the menial occupations, in- 
volving physical exertion in which they really excelled 
under compulsion, and, as their naturally slipshod ways 
and mental density exclude all but a very few from the 
class of artisans, the blacks of the present generation 
easily drift into idle and immoral lives. Black labor 
has come to be a symbol for ignorance and incapacity, 
and the negro who tries to enter competitive indus- 
tries of any kind must prove personal ability under 
the severest tests before he receives recognition and 
respect. There is no place, says Mr. Thomas, in this 
world for the sloven, the indifferent, or the unskilled 
industrial toiler; therefore, in order to take his place 
beside the white man, the negro must rid himself of 
these qualities and acquire the qualities he so largely 
lacks—truth, frugality, continuity of purpose, and intel- 
ligent action, Mr. Thomas thinks the negro will best 
obtain these by a return to country life and in working 
the soil, since “rural work constitutes a basis for 
character building incomparably beyond that of any 
other agency within his reach.” Land ownership and 
judicious isolation are, in the author’s opinion, the two 
most important factors in the future social elevation 
of the race, and, in a chapter on “ Material Thrift,” he 
outlines a plan by which this could be attained through 
*THE AMERICAN NEGRO: WHAT HE WAS, WHAT HE 
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Negro settlements of. landowners, with 
schools, Churches, workshops, and stores 
2 equipped and managed by competent mem- 
bers of the race. 2 
In a chapter on “ Characteristic Traits,” 
the author comes to the conclusion that 
“negro life is a makeshift, a conglomera- 
tion of specious expedients, evolved from 
high-sounding precepts that have -exist- 
ence and source in the pretensions of ar- 
rant hypocrisy.” The negro, supposedly, 
has a physical brain, but }\ec never thinks 
connectedly, never reasons, is thoroughly 
unstable in all his aims and desires, has 
no respect for jaw or order, and, in, fact, 
is Just the savage he was in African jun- 
gies, except for some purely imitative and 
external changes. The opinion of Mr, 
Thomas seems to be that the race as a 
whole is impervious to elevating and re- 
fining influences, and that it would be 
better to have the lower elements of the 
race exterminated or excluded rather than 
allow them to infect the whole fabric of 
civilization. ‘‘ Obviously,"”” he says, ‘so 
long negroes are confessedly on the 
lowest rung of the ladder of social devel- 
opment, there is emphatic need of thor- 
oughly safeguarding every step in their 
training with forceful and effectual meth- 
ods of instruction.”’ 


as 































According to Mr. Thomas, the moral nat- 
ure of the American negroes, both men 
and women, is unspeakably depraved, and 
he is especially severe in his scoring of the 
negro preachers and teachers, Far from 
assisting in the uplifting of the ignorant 
of their race, they and their religion are 
declared to have borne a heavy part in de- 
grading and misleading those depending 
on their advice and admonitions, The au- 
thor describes negro religion as ‘‘a sensu- 
ous faith, bullt up of incongruous matter,’ 
and as proof that it is a worthless factor 
in race regulation he cites numberless én- 
stances in which the most heinous crimes 
are committed by those who read and 
write, and are members of negro churches. 
He goes on to say: ‘‘ The fundamental de- 
fect of negro religion is a spiritual ina- 
bility to realize the essential import of 
Christian truth. There no assimilation 
of ethical principles, nor application of 
them to everyday life, but the negro’s re- 
ligion is a thing entirely apart from and 
outside of ordinary life and duty. Hence 
the moral nature of even the most outward- 
ly respectable church members is generally 
hopelessly bad, since moral lapses are never 
followed by social ostracism.” This degra- 
dation of the negro, Mr. Thomas assures 
his readers, is growing not less, but great- 
er, and the worst feature of it is that he 
has no realizing sense of his own vileness. 









is 


















A chapter on ‘ Criminal Instincts"? but 
adds a darker hue to what the author has 
already painted of negro turpitude. He 
dwells on the latent ferocity of the race, 
and declares that it is nothing but fear 
for personal safety that keeps all the ma- 
lignity of his slumbering savagery froim | 
finding expression in the most re volting 


acts of physical lawlessness, 
requiring forethought, Sagacity, 
and the courage is 
lacking, but on the impulse of the moment 
and when sufficiently his aavan- 


tage, he can and does commit every atroc- 


For crimes 
coolness, 
persistency, negro's 


sure of 


ity. Petty thieving and assaults upon help- 
less white women and children are, how- 
ever, his favorite crimes, and to the lat- 
ter phase of negro savagery Mr. Thomas 


naturally gives considerable space in view 
of the effect on the 
whites and blacks 
caused in the South, 


mutual relations 
which this crime 
The criminals he un- 


of 


has 


But feasible remedy he does not suggest. 


Mr. Thomas devotes an inte resting chap- 


~ ter to showing that the kind of mental 
training hitherto furnished to the negroes 
in the schools established for them in th 


South is all wrong, and utterly lacking in 





the desired awakening of their minds to 
the duties and responsibilities of life. What 
good results, he asks, could be expected 


from applying to negro children, with cent- 
uries of 


mental density behind them, the 
same methods of education that are used 
in the case of white children of intelligent 
ancestry, environed with more or less cult- 
ured homes? Yet this is exactly what has 
been done by the kindhearted but mis- 
taken men and women who are directing 


their schools. Berea College, in Kentuc ky, 
founded the Rey. John G Fee, the 
only exception made in this sweeping state- 


by 


is 


ment. 

The trouble with the negro, says Mr. 
Thomas, is that he learns words easily, but 
does not absorb ideas and principles, so 
that a superficial smattering of 


apparent 
knowledge is the easiest thing in the world 


for him to attain, and is all that he is now 


attaining in the academies and institutes 
founded for his benefit. Most of Mr. 
Thoma readers will agree with him that 
classical training for negroes, except in 
rare instances, is worse than absurd, and 
that what he needs is ‘a training of the 
perceptive, constructive, and executive fac- 
ulties of man in order that he may have 
an intelligent notion of what he under- 
takes to do, and the faculty of knowing 
wher and how to do it in the best possible 
way.’ In other words, the author recom- 
mends an industrial education, and declares 
that it cevers the entire ground of the 
ordinary negro needs and wants. 

In regard to the social rights of the 
blacks, Mr. Thomas only claims for them 
the public privileges created and main- 
tained by the State, and he assures the 
negroes that they can never demand or 
even expect the personal association and 
social equality with the white race with 
which the term “social rights"’ is often 


confounded 


Mr. Thomas blames the 
for the 


Republican Party 
political debauchery 


of the South- 





sparingly condemns, the lynchers he dis- | 
approves more for the ineffectuality of 
their punishment than for their cruelty 
and because the law, if left to tak« ir 
course, would accomplish the same end. 
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ern negro, since that party emancipated 
him; conferred citizenship and suffrage 
upon ‘him, and when blessed with the op- 
portunity and obligation of teaching him 
the dignity and duties of citizenship not 
only failed to do so, but used him simply 
as a political factor to be bought and sold 
at election time, The author apparently 
admits that an unrestricted negro suffrage 
would be dangerous in the South, but he 
condemns in the severest terms the unlaw- 
ful manner in which the negro vote is now 
suppressed, He admits that the blacks have 
never appreciated their enfranchisement; 
but, considering their past, this he regards 
as hardly surprising, for they need to be 
taught in civic duties as do also a large 
number of white voters. 

Admitting that the negro has proved a 
failure in America, not having so far meas- 
ured up to the requirements of capable 
citizenship or made appreciable advance in 
the assimilation of National aims, still Mr. 
Thomas argues most earnestly through a 
whole chapter to convince his readers that 
the regeneration of the negroes will never 
be accomplished by any such chimerical 
plan as exporting them back to Africa, but 
must be worked out here, if anywhere. Of 
regeneration, however, under any circum- 
stances, he does not entertain much hope, 
since the most ignorant and degraded ex- 
amples of freedmen are to be found in the 
North, where they have enjoyed every ad- 
vantage around them unrestricted. What 
better proof of racial incapacity is needed? 
Mr. Thomas even asserts that it is folly 
to say. that the negro has had but three 
decades of opportunity for self-culture, 
when, as a matter of fact, he has had an 
equal chance with the rest of mankind from 
the dawn of creation, His regeneration 
must take place within his own nature, 
through an assimilation of the thoughts 
and ideals of American citizenship. Then 
he will take his proper place in American 
activity. 


Rowland Robinson’s “Sam Lovel’s 


7% 
Boy. 
It was a strange chance which led the 
late Rowland E. Robinson to assemble so 


many of the personages of his former books 
in ‘“‘Sam Lovel's Boy,” his last 
work, and it is with melancholy 
that one again meets the kindly philoso- 
pher, Uncle Lisha; stout old Gran'ther 
Hill, Huldah and Sam, Mrs. Purington, 
and Antwine, and with them watches the 
growth of the hero. One teaches him how 
to play with the wild things of the wood 
and the familiar creatures of the dooryard 
and another instructs him how to kill them 
and which He learns the ethic 
of Vermont sport, which do not forbid the 


complet« 
pleasure 


to spare. 


shooting of foxes, but sternly discourage 
traps, and he is inducted into the my) 

teries of the district school, and becomes 
the intimate friend of some excellent dogs 


His biographer does for the country boy 
what Mr. Aldrich did for the Portsmouth 
boy, adding the attractions of animal 


study, not to be pursued in the New H 
shire town. 
But, as one reads of the youth's achieve 


imp 


ments as hunter and scholar, one looks 
through the medium of the book to the 
strong-souled author, working in the dead 
ly loneliness of the blimd, calling before 
his mind the long unseen loveliness of 
stream and forest, the colors of the blue 
snd golden sky above, and the gold-sown 
emerald turf below, composing pictures 
for other eyes to see in imagination his 
own forever sealed, and making all his 
landscapes vocal with sounds audible to 
| his trained hearing, but unheeded by hi: 
more forturate fellows. The golden-haired 
baby, the sturdy boy, the patriot stripling, 


enlisting because he thought his mothe 
“would want him to go with daddy, 


last gift to his readers, 


hi 
was never pictured 
on the ever-during dark surrounding him 


His genial, wholesome stories have been a 
precious gift to his countrymen. The tale 
of his own life is more valuable still, an 


example of cheerful fortitude as admirable 





as ever bloomed on the battlefield, the lift 
of one who could present his due account 
nor fear chiding when the Master returaed, 
as faithful as the blind bard whose lovely 
phrases so often consoled him. This was a 
man, 


Atraham Lincoln—-His Book.* 


This is an interesting yet not altogether 

| successful attempt to produce a fac simile 
of a small scrap book, the property of 
Abraham Lincoln, and containing the sub- 


stance of his views in regard to “ negro 
equality’ and slavery entertained prior 
to his election to the Presidency of the 


United States. 
explanatory 
Davis, 


The book, according to the 
furnished by J. McCar 
“owes its existence to the political 
campaign of 1858, when the opposing can- 
didates for the United States Senator from 
Illinois were Abraham Lincoln and Stephen 
A. Douglas. The issue was. slavery 
whether, Mr. Lincoln contended, it 
should be restricted to the States in which 
it already existed, or, as Judge Douglas ad- 
vocated, it should be permitted to invade 
the new territories if agreeable to the peo- 
ple thereof.” 

At the time there was much discussion 
as to Lincoln's position, and he therefore 
made a scrap book containing what he had 
said on the subject for J. N. Brown. The 
latter used it with telling effect in the 
campaign, and carefully preserved it. On 
his death in 1568 it passed to his sons, 
William and B@jamin W. Brown, by 
whom it is still owned; and from it the 
fac simile reproduction was recently made. 
Although. the .impressions of the news- 
paper clippings are somewhat dim, Mr. 
',incoln's writing is perfectly legible. The 
little volume, in its appropriate case, is an 
interesting relic if nothing else. 


note 


as 


*SAM LOVEL’S BOY By Rowland E. Robin- 
son Boston: Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, (Published Feb, 16.) 

‘ABRAHAM LINCOLN--HIS BOOK. A fac si 





ile reproduction of the original, with an ex 
planatory note by J. McCan Davis, (2%) by 
5 inches.) New #ork: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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BOOTHBY’S MEMOIRS. 


Services Under England's Flaz for 
Many Years.* 


This book is distinctively English, and ap- 
peals more to the soldier than to the civil- 
ian, It comprises the memoirs, diary, and 
correspondence of Capt. Charles Boothby 
of the Royal Engineers, serving in the 
British Army under Sir John Moore in Eng- 
land's memorable campaign on the Penin- 
sula during the years 1804 to 1809. 

Capt. Boothby came of a military family, 
his father being Major Boothby of the 
Fifty-first Regiment; Royal Engineers, aft- 
erward Sir William Boothby, Bart. His 
letters written home, chiefly to his family, 
reveal a man of more than ordinary culture 
and character as ingenuous as it was 
noble and religious, and withal a brave, 
gallant officer of the English type. Much 
of the interest in the narrative, aside from 
the charming personality of the man, we 
fear, has been lost in the delay of its pub- 
lication. After the book was written it 
was allowed to slumber in the desk of the 
writer some fourteen or fifteen years before 
he concluded to publish it, assigning as a 
reason for so long withholding it from pub- 
lication ‘‘ that I have no new events, no 
unknown regions, no Wonderful discoveries, 
to unfold. Reader, there are a good many 
reasons for not troubling thee with a book.” 
But finally he did conelyude to publish it in 
the hope that its publication might be 
useful to his countrymen. Another motive 
he had, and upon which he appeared to 
lay the most stress, was “that I have 
found much of the writing and style of 
contemporaneous authors calculated to un- 
dervalue religion, to undermine it by sneers 
and look down upon it 
with complaisant airs of superior illumi- 

oe” 





a 


and insinuations} 


* 


nation. 


Let the man who has through life felt re- 
ligion to be as a guard and shield spread 
before him, becoming.a more ample and 
secure protection as the exigency became 
more pressing and severe; let him oppose 
his sober experience to that of the scoffer, 
whose works and words give out that he 
has found some secret of happiness in 
throwing religion aside as a troublesome, 
childish, and unfashionable restraint, most 
indolently, most imperfectly, have I served 


my God, but I have never in any part of 
life forgotten Him, never have ceased to 
love and fear Him. The return He has 
made to me is that I think worthy of re- 
mark. Whether my soul has conceived her 
danger from the wars of earth, or the 
storms of ocean, the conflict of armies or 















of the elements if 1 have had courage, if I 
have had comfort, if | have had the tran- 
quillity and forming of a man, I know of 
no source from which b can have derived 
them. excepting only the kindness of God 
speaking to my soul through the promises 
of religion 

These are brave words, coming from an 
officer in the British Army and addressed 
mainly to his comrades. We have quoted 
freely, as they reflect all the more vividly 
the character of the author of the work 
we have under review. With such a faith, 
we Gan understand that ‘ the whizzing of 
balls in battl so little disturbed him. 
Speaking of his experience at the battle of 
Corunna, in which Sir John Moore was 
mortally wounded, he says 

The fire was very hot, and several men 
ind horses of our n group were struck 
I was thinki more of the novel sight be- 
fore me and glorying in the brave obstinacy 
of our people, who, after so furious and 
long-continued and unabated attack, still 
refused to yield on inch to the column 
after column relieving each other that as- 
sailed them 

It w is already remarked, in this san- 
guinary battle, the French, under command 
of Marshal Soult, and the English, com- 
manded by Sir John Moore, where the latter 
met death, and which frustrated the at- 
empt of Napoleon to add Spain and Portu- 
ral to his dominion Iiow deeply Capt 
Boothby felt and deplored the death of his 
General is pathetically told in a letter to his 

ther inder date of Jan. 28, 1800 He 
wrote 

Che man I looked up to as a god, and held 








most cordial respect and affection 
evoting ix life to the service of his 

is praised by some and blamed by 

*1 know the latter to be ignorant 
equently the most talkative, and 

vo eatehpenny Generals come forward 
ind tell vou how the could have done bet- 
ter. [From this we conclude that the manners 
of army officer have not improved the 
last hundred years.) All this makes me 
ick, und cools my military ardor, For can 
the utmost blindne of self-love make me 
think I can ever equal the virtues or mili 
tary worth of Moore! When dying, though 
perfectly sensible, he had great difficulty 
to articulate. He said, gently however, that 


he had endeavored to serve his country dil 
igently and conscientiously, and hoped it 
would be satisfied with what he had done. 
His tatest anxiety seemed to be for victory. 
“Are they beat? Are they beat?’’ he re- 
peatedly asked. He wished to send some 
message to Gen. Hope, who had succeeded 
him in the command. ‘“ Hope, Hope."’ he 
eald at intervals, but could articulate no 
more. His last words were, ‘ Tell my 
mother.” He could no tonger speak, and 
expired, Was not this the death of a hero 


and a good man? 

John Hope, Lieutenant General, who suc- 
ceeded Moore in command, in giving his re- 
port of the battle of Corunna, 16 January, 





12809, pays this glowing tribute to his dead 
chieftain: 


To you, who are well acquainted with the 
excellent qualities of Lieut. Gen. Sir John 
Moore, I need not expatiate on the loss the 
army and country have sustained by his 
death. His fall has deprived me of a valu- 
able friend, to whom long experience of his 
worth had sincerely attached me. But it is 
chiefly on public grounds that I lament the 
blow. It will be the consolation of every 
one who loved or respected his manly char- 
acter, that, after conducting the army 
through an arduous retreat with consum- 
mate firmness, he has terminated a career 
of distinguished honor by a death that has 





given the enemy additional reason to re- | Magnus; “ Introduction to Sociology,” @ 
spect the name of a British soldier. Like new edition, with additions, by Prof. Ar- 
the smmortal oreme, = in a RA thur Fairbanks; ‘‘ Messages of Jesus, Ac- 
0 ry at an e y perio of : e : ” > r ‘ 

nae is her service; like Wolfe his last | cording to the Synoptists,’’ by Prof. 'Thomas 
: . Cc. Hall; “ The Opera, Past and Present,” 
at by W. E. Apthorp, and a second edition of 
*UNDER ENGLAND’S FLAG FROM 1804 TO] f{enry James's new novel, “ The Sacred 

1800. The Memoirs, Diary, and Correspon- FE t ’ 

dence of Charles Boothby, Captain of Royal ount. 

Engineers. Compiled by the survivors of his 

family, M. 8. B. and C. BE. B. Seven illus- : 

trations, with various pen-and-ink sketches | *EASTOVER COURT HOUSE A Novel By 

from the author's diary. London: Adam & Henry rnham Boone and Kenneth Brown. 

Charles Black. The Macmillan Company, 12mo. PY s17. New York: Harper & Bro 
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moments were gilded by. the prospect of 
success and cheered the acclamation of 
victory; like Wolfe, also, his memory will 
forever remain gacred in that country 
which he sincerely loved, and which he had 
so faithfully served. 

We have quoted at some length from that 
part of Capt. Boothby’'s interesting account 
touehing the death of Moore, and the eulo- 
gies delivered by his brother officers on the 
oceasion, as we doubt whether there is @ 
man in the land of ordinary education who, 
in his boyhood, has not declaimed the lines 
on the “ Burial of Sir John Moore,’’. com-. 
mencing: 

Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note,- 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 

O’er the grave where our hero was buried. 

They were written by the Rey. Charles 
Wolfe of Dublin, suggested by reading 
Southey'’s account of the burial, and pub- 
lished in The Edinburgh Annual Register, ' 
and are as popular to-day as when they 
were written, over three-quarters of a cent- 
ury ago. We venture te say that these few 
lines from the pen of this obscure clergy- 
man of Dublin will prove a more enduring 
monument to the memory of the heroic 
Moore than the sculptured stone placed in 
old St. Paul's, London, by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Capt. Boothby possesses a charming style 
and a fascinating personality, but sheds no 
new light on the brilliant campaign in 
which he served with so much dfStinction. 
The book is pleasant reading, and all inter- 
ested in army life will find in this volume 
an inspiration to higher and nobler ideals, 
and as such it cannot be too highly com- 
mended. 

The volume is embellished by several fine 


portraits—one of the writer, one of his 
father, Major Sir William Boothby, Bart., 
after a portrait by Dance; Penelope Booth- 


by, only child-of Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart., 
from portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
Rafela, the mother of Capt. Charles Booth- 
by and wife of Sir William Boothby, Bart., 
from a portrait by Hoppner, all well known 
among the collections of these masters and 
others, with a few pen-and-ink sketches 
from the author's journal. The volume 
well bound and cleanly printed on heavy 
paper. J. WW. ff. 


Is 


els.* 


In ‘“‘ Eastover Court House we have the 
first of a series of twelve novels to be pub- 
lished during the year written by new 
American writers, and dealing with various 
phases of contemporary American life. 

The title of the book is rather misleading, 


since ‘“‘ Court House "’ would naturally sug- 
gest to the imaginative reader something 
with a legal atmosphere, but “ Eastover 


Court House" proves to be an uninteresting 
Virginia town, the-seat of Bastover County. 
Although, from repeated references to such 
living topics as the Philippines and the late 


Presidential election, we are assured that 
the time of the action of the book is the 
present day, the general impression while 


reading it is that the picture is that of the 
South just after the war, when she had not 
yet gathered together her forces for a new 
start in life, but still lay crushed and bleed- 
ing after defeat 


** Bastover 


Court House” is hardly typ- 
ical of the Southern towns of to-day, nor 
are the shiftless planters, with their dilap- 
idated buildings and fences, to be accepted 


as fair representatives of the Southern type, 


of corn and tobacco growers. One is almost 


led to believe that Messrs. Boone and 
Brown, the collaborators in writing the 
book, have seen very few Southern towns, 
ind that their ideas of Virginia progress 
had been drawn from literature issued just 
after the war. 

It would be interesting to know just 
which part of the book each author wrote. 
There is undoubtedly a horsiness about it 
which flavors more of Kentucky than Vir- 
ginia, and one is unable to decide whether 
the slight love story which is told is mere- 


lv a background to the general description 
of if the live stock is 
side to add a touch of 


thoroughbreds a 


thrown in 


or, 
issue, lo- 
eal color, 

“In Virginia,” 
much beyond social graces 
a man We doubt if this is true, or, if it 
is it truer of Virginia than of any other 
The incident the flogging of the 
two negroes is a rarer than the 


‘not 
is demanded of 


the authors, 


say 


is, 
State? ot 


occurrence 


book would suggest. The arm of the law, 
although probably less far-reaching and 
energetic in the South, would nevertheless 


be raised against repeated outrages of that 
kind, On the the Southerners are a 
maligned people, and their lawlessness has 


whole, 


been exaggerated 

We recall that other recent book dealing 
with Southern life—‘‘ The Voice of the Peo- 
ple.”’ How tenderly, how lovingly, how tru- 
ly did its author touch upon the life of the 
South; how it—its 
easy-going, tolerant ways; its indolence, and 
charm and refinement! 


delicately she painted 


yet it indefinaple 


Charles Scribner’s Sons are publishing to- 
day “ The Historical Novel, and Other Es- 
says by Brander Matthews; a new and 
enlarged edition of ‘‘ French Dramatists 
of the Nineteenth Century,” by the same 
author; ‘‘The Shadow of a Man,” by E. 
W. Hornung; “ The Greek Thinkers, a His- 
tory of Ancient Philosophy,” by Prof. 
Theodore Gomperz, translated by Laurme 
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PLUNKET OF DUBLIN, | | arrival, is so sincere, so vividly expressed, | 


that his readers enter thoroughly into his 


feelings, the whole paper being full of 
A Memoir of the Daan Wim WS | small beckioh touches, bleh Gnetittiheabls 


Archbishop of Dublin.” | show the book lover and appeal with in- | 
| describable force to readers of like tastes. | 
“Sleeping Beauty,” the first essay, which 
gives tithe to the volume, fs based on 
ithe assertion that every woman is a sleep- 
| ing beauty, some of whom, a cynical friend 


udded, need more awakening than others, 
grace that the Mother Church tn treland | - 
has or he ° wh é labored . > 7 Z 
cei in a re How, who sm fi cr kiss of a great love or of great genius, to | 
vith ¢ ir: 2 . se . re ous | 
with admirable Industry to set before U8) some extent the same thing, for such awak- 
the life and work of this Irish worthy, | | 


NEW BOOKS OF INTEREST 


The Historical Novel 


AND OTHER ESSAYS By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Dramati 
Literature in Columbia University. l2mo. $1.25 NET. 


_ tOFr ESSOR MATTIHEWS'S keen and illuminative insight into the personality 


‘Plunket, Dublin,’ was Baron by heredil- 
ary descent, Archbishop by virtue of ec- 
clesiastical award, an Irish gentleman of 
high degree by birth, and one of the most 


lovable and generous sons by nature and 










* Gallienne asserting that some need the | 


. o >’ | ening; the essay running off into a discus- | of writers and into questions of literature appears at its best in this series 

makes it clear that the subject of his of es { ; 
ir had ti ten weet | sion as to whether all beauty is for all men | ot eC88ays on bite rary subjects, both general and personal in character. His discus- 
memoir lat a wersoni iy which aanrted | ‘ at ,o+eon ‘ ‘ * pe . . > 
. personatits or whether the beauty all can see is really sion of The Historical Novel,"’ of " Romarce against Romanticism,” and of 


| 
g é Ws i i le he lived, | , 

light and warmth about him while he ‘ | of the finest type, and objecting to the | 
but which escapes the biographer when he } } 
attempts to prison the elusive spirit of the 
mun within the bars of type We are | 


grateful, therefore, for the letters and ex- | 


‘The Study of Fiction,” will be found of the first interest and value to the stu- 
dent of fiction. 











often repeated statement that people or 
pictures are strikingly fascinating or |} 
harming, but not really beautiful, which | 

really means the failure to conform to cer- | 
tracts from addresses which Mr. How has | tain established types. 


: | And yet it has not been the modern | 
we get more than a glimpse of a man, | world alone that has awakened that beau- 
noble and upright, strong and charitable, | ty, independent of, and perhaps greater 
than, the beauty of form and color; rather, | 
it may be said to have reawakened it by 


New Edition of ‘French Dr2matis!s of tb roth Century.” “By Brander Milthews. (12mo 
S425 net.) Al new edttion, uniform with the above. containing a nex chapter dealing with 
adie and other dramatic influences of the ‘ast decade of the 1o'b century 


The Greek Thinkers Introduction to 





generously bestowed upon his pages. There 


lordiy by birth and by nature. For, apart 





from the peculiar interest and value of this | study of certain subtile old masters of the | \ History of Ancient Philosophy. By ‘ 
biography to ecclesiastical readers the | Renaissance, and the great beauties who | Prof. THEODORE GOMPERZ of Vien- Sociology 
work must be of human interest to deserve | have made the tragedies and love stories | 






na University Translated by Laurie 
Magnus, Magdalen College, Oxford. Vol. 
I. Svo. $4.00 NET. 


, : | of the world, so far as their faces havi 

and warrant attention from the lay reader | been preserved to us. were seldom “ beau 
it will be iour years on April 1 since Lord | tiful.”” as the populace would understand 
Plunket died at the Palace in Dublin, in | beauty. For perhaps the highest beauty ts 
, F visible only to genius, or to that great love 

which same city, in an unpretentious house | which, we have said, is a form of genins 

on Upper Fitzwilliam Street, he was born on | It was only, it will be remembered, at th« 
Aug. 26, 1828, The surrounding# of his birth | Kiss of a Prince that Sleeping Beauty might | 

; open her wonderful eyes. 


A New Edition with Additions. By Pre- 
fessor ARTHUR FAIRBANKS of the 
State University of Iowa. S8vo $1.50 
HIS account of Greck Philosophy is NET 

inspired by the endeavor to do jus- A reissue, carefully revised and in part 
tice to the « hief tendencies in all depar rewritten, of Professor Fairbanks’'s 
ments of an nt thought. The Greek instructive monogfaph. The new edition 
Thinkers ir le the leaders of religion, places fresh emphasis on the practical 






















































were in no way luxurious, though com-| yi. 1, Gallier cee ae ' of literature, and of the special sciences. aim of the volume, namely, to give the 
fortable, but the family history shows that | eee ¢ Gallienne writes most charmingly The second volume of this work, treat- student sound and careful expositions of 
his” : tr sin bie - id is be ntibiiie of Stevenson, the paper growing out of Mr. ing of Plato, is in preparation. ha fine und principles of this scienc 
ms ances y on ” sides fas decided 


George Moore's attempt at “ dethroning | 
Stevenson,” and taking up, also, Mr. St. | 
Loe Strachey'’s ‘‘ We are finely touched in 
Stevenson's writings, but somehow not to | 








out of the common. The boy was named | 





William Conyngham, after his grandfather,: 
the first Baron Plunket, “Lord Chancellor | 
of treland and Peer of the United Kingdom, | 





The Shadow of a Man, By E. W. Hornung. 


fine issues.” 


































| 
There is nothing of particular moment in . | QUALL t r f ite abs Smee at and ft i a 5 beinin eee ietinu es 
, seer ee - I sat lad vars |. Phat Stevenson could tell certain stories | E® ¥ noteworthy for its ab ontae piet and for its Righ: Mterary qualty, 
Mr. How's narrative following the years | anq create certain characters is undeniable, | Mr. perenne: sm story of Australian station life illustrates the advance 
of childhood and youth, school and college; but it is in his numerous other writings | which he has made in > ie art since “ Irralie’s Bushranger,”’ and which culminated 
but with the remarkable position in the | and feat olen tes aso be oe in “ Peecavi The story of the Shadow of a Man which came between the 
x a as i a Ne a ciaiaibile: i «Ane i Significance 1s iat of a poet, anc a ‘ . a ate P m > 
Irish Church which he attained so early in| one of the most original philosophers of charming Belle of Toorak and her lover, and the consequences thereof, make a tai 
life, the future Baron and Archbishop be- | his time. in which the element of mystery is dramatically and effectively used. 12mo, $1.25. 
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gins to show of what stuff he is made. it is impossible to do more than record a 
The crisis in the disestablishment of the few of the remaining titles of these pros« 


Irish Church was the wind of heaven which | fancies, *‘ Words Written t Music,” “Th fi 
touched the smoke to flame in his soul, | luc roa . ‘ i a JUS ST PUBLISHED. 









Jar, A Danish Bathing Place,"’ | 
and made evident the great qualities of his | ‘‘ Idealism,” “A Note on Values,” “A HENRY JAMES’ EW V. rd 
mind as early as the sixties. All through | Definition of Poetry.” “ The Browning J "om ae The Opera, 


that storm and stress period of the Irish | Love Letters,” “The Absent-Minded Beg- Th S F 
w raans > : . , a | » e ee vo - PAST AND PRESENT sy F. AP- 
Church William Plunket stands like @/ gar,” and a beautiful concluding chapter, e acred ount. . “ 























, : j THORP. With portraits. aie $1.25 
young giant, at first endeavoring to stem | [mp Memoriam,” on Hubert Crack inthorpe NET 5 = ; : 
: ; hi ’ Sec iti » a4 aviutl,. 
the flood of disestablishment while yet} “9 gentleman se gentle, a man so human ee Pee: en “TT i itall lt ti it 
. Z < ai J ae . ° Sa caplitatly gooc reatise wr - 
there seemed time, and afterward facing | 4 heart so tender, a nature so noble and | “a We IRE he thrilled us in ‘ The Turn I ten with such clarity that any intel- 
the inevitable with indomitable courage and | trye * * * T think it is not friendship of the Screw’ with a convincing ligent lover of music can comprehe nd it, 
: pr Fea ae EE PRS ; lemonstrating wi ze -e > 
with fine temper and tact and ecclesiastical | «hag blinds me when I venture to believe sense of an unreal presence, he now shitseophy ofthe pa The noon 
. a « ‘ e sitive ~~“ 2 . . . . ; : - : 

corapromise that in him were positive g¢ that postcrily will deem the youth who clothes his vampires in evening dress; branch of musical science and art, rich 
nius, laying down the lines of Irish Church | could write “Wreckage at the age of twen- he puts them, with their victims, th fer en fh me ye ge 
Eke 2 ie aa ; se . ‘tr- | - | 7 ivelier and iquanter style was neve 
government so as to suit her altered cir ty-two something like the Chatterton of through the decorous paces sulted to an eenenaa ht ea 2 ar ar oan F »srofes om “| 
‘umstances, Few if any, within the . tot “ . roug é i professiona 
cumstances, Few men, ’ the English aovel. English drawing room, and where he English writer upon a theme the dis- 
Church then, indeed, were so peculiarly As is usually the case with the Bodley might have made them shapes of dread Cussion of which must needs be scien- 

















. ; itted i very way for ’ . a ifie the t hic sparkles ¢ 
endowed and fitted in every way for the Head works, the typography, general ar- he leaves them figures of fun. Royal a schios ce Mr  cethaee's bok und 
stupendous task of those unwearied years rangement, and paper of the present vol- Cortissoz In THE TRIBUNE. BOSTON ADVERTISER. 


of unwearying toil, which in th@history of 
the Irish Church will always be on record 
as the noblest monument to a noble and 
untiring life of service to that Church, 
Again, of how many in ecclesiastical con- a a = 

oversy th as this vement embroiled ‘ e * 

troversy, such as this inove en' New Allegories for Children. 
its members in, could it be said by an op- ae ee s 
‘ , j . ‘ * le The motif of the collection of children’s 

posite faction, as a Roman Catholic paper . 

stories before us is to be found in the 


said of Archbishop Plunket after it was all saat ek - tt 
4 8 raliaie 0 g 
over: “It is just and pleasing to add that | ®Uthors we nown work among ne 
onan sf Bands of Mercy; the form which the stories 
no one ever doubted the transparent sin- | : , : 
take is well explained in the preface to 


cerity of the Archbishop in all these pro- tt “a ' ge oot thee 
ceedings. It is also to be added that in te volume in the following words: ” 


controversy he never forgot that he was a listen to the voices of the fairies and elves a 
‘ oO’ é as ' 
gentleman "’? is more fascinating to a child than to 
Later in life the Archbishop was much | Sten to the voice of a teacher, although 
i y the question of Church re- both tell the samedesson."’ In relating some 


occupied with , . 
form in Spain and Portugal. It became a | Of the most entertaining fairy stories that 


very large interest in his life, and re- we know anything about the lesson is F O R. M 
‘ » > ; > , « 
: never missed, and yet its presence is never A 


mained a warm one to the end. He made ; 2 F 

several visits to Spain, but he never came obtrusive. Its meaning is often as im- 
= é 2 a | » - Y 
westward. Once Spain was nearly responsi- | Portant to elders as it is to children. The 


ble for an American visit. He had been | Story of ‘ King Kindness and the Witch” 
assured of the support and sympathy of contains the whole creed which for several 


ume are most attractive; the plain blue | 
cloth and gold lettering of its binding be- 
ing mest effective anc artistic In every 
way 
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. 
the American Church in his missionary en- | Yeats the Audubon Society has attempted DAVIS Ss Illustrated 
deavors for Spain, and had actually taken | With more or less success to impress upon } 
old and young alike. Let us see if it does Ms \ Article on The East 


his berth on board the Servia, to sail on 
Sept. 21, 188% But the serious illness of 
Lady Plunket—an illness which terminated 
fatally—intervened, and he never sailed. 
Lord Piunket's political tact and Celtic 
humor were strong aids in his successful 
career, but, above all, he had a large, abid- 
ing charity, which pervaded all other at- 
tributes of character and made him be- 
loved alike by friends and foes, political 
and ecclesiastical. As already indicated, 
the best interpretation of the man is to be 
found in his letters and addresses, which 
reveal his pronounced characteristics. 
-In a large sense, he was a representative 
Irishman of the best sort, in whom the 
best qualities of the Celt were crystallized 
in the solyent of Christianity. Somehow 
after reading the life of this man one feels, 
as it has been written of another, that 
Archbishop Plunket “‘must have made 
faith in goodness easier to other men.” 




































not. Coast of: Africa 


Other stories are equally intended to 
show the usefulness of nature's creatures 


and phenomena, but their lessons are put a , TT 
forth with so much charm that for the d f= 5 THE SE LEMENT 
child to be interested is to have him learn. IN CHINA by T. F, 


Tue Pores or Romr.—We have before . Millard 
had occasion to refer to the historical vol- 
ume, *‘ The Papal Monarchy,"’ which the 


author, Dr. William Barry, will issue in : MRS. GILBERT’S 
this country through G. P. Putnam's Sons, j 

but until the present moment we have : Ss T A G E R E M I 
been unable to give any data concerning NISCENCES 

the work, which describes the rise and fall se : 

of the Papacy as a world power in the pe- 


riod from the reign of Gregory the Great : ay = 
to Boniface VII. So > © AMONG THE IMMI. 


This period, comprising sm 


about 700 years, unfolds, he a a 2 ; = * ., a ae GRANTS by Arthur 
single though immense action of whic a 
the Papacy is the hero, and shows how it ser en. a Henry. Illustrated 
creates Western Christendom, sets up the . , 
Holy Roman Empire, and subdues to itself 
all the elements of nascent civilization. 
But all the people develop, it enters into 
conflict with them, and is shattered at 
length during the great schism. Every 
act in this long tragedy has its beginning 


and its end. First we see the stage of 
owth, then the stage of external and 
nternal hinderances; after that the stage 


stage of diegttion he “volume: witli le A NEW AMATEUR CRACKSMAN STORY by 
the etal rsonalities of the Popes, ‘and E. WwW. Hornung Ilbustrated by F. Cc. Yohn 
their administrations and influences on 


Christianity, law, learning, and other di- OTHER ARTICLES *% 
verse subsects will be described. Dr. Barry AND STORIES Sei 


will deal only with facts, not with specula- é 
Tiona "He will view the eouree of events, NOW READY PRICE 25 CENTS 

but will leave their final purpose to the > ag 

philosopher. Hence he endeavors to be 
neither Papist nor Protestant in dealin 
with phasomens, which he describes an 


interprets only in their relation to one an- $200.00 Worth of Sheet Ruste at One-Teath Value! 
The book ill-not be in the nature Bound me tions, 400 
oe. mere so tant ha but rather a readable Library s in 8 350 best old and apr Edited 800 instru’ a ‘itigs ss 
Tey apg Ay at 
a the 
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Le Gallienne’s Prose Fancies.* 


Richard Le Gallienne’s prose is undoubt- 
edly seen at its best in the various volumes 
of prose fancies in which the delicate im- 
agery, the brilliancy of the language, and 
the author's devotion to what may be 
called the religion of beauty, his style 
making these essays seem the most poetic 
of prose, is most apparent. But it must also 
be said that the present volume, neither as 
a whole nor in any one instance, never rises 
to the level of its predecéssors, and yet 
nothing could be much finer than“ A Lit- 
erary Omnibus,” the second short essay in 
the volume, in which Mr, Le Gallienne’ 
enthusiasm over the books carried by his 
fellow-travelers, and especially by the last 
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John Den the Ofticer in Charge of 
Them—Aftidav ts in Reply to 
Judge Dykman. 


To The New York Times Saturday Revie: 

On two different occasions lately long ar- 
ticles have appeared in your columns writ- 
ten by Judge Dykman, criticising the ‘* New 
History of Westchester County,” and also 
Mr. Abbatt's history, entitled ‘ The Crisis 
of the Revolution,” as to the accounts 
there riven of the capture of Major André. 

Mr. Couch and Mr. Spooner, who pre- 
pared the André account for the “ New His- 
tory,”’ and Mr. Abbatt, also, say that John 
Dean ws one of. the captors, and that the 
party was under his charge. These au- 
thors had sources of information of which 
it is charitable to suppose the Judge was 
ignorant—for hea has never drawn 
sources, or even referred to 
them in any way He has never applied to 
any of the descendants of John Dean 
whom he bitterly attacks over the backs of 
these authors—to hear what they might 
have to say. He simply takes it upon him- 
self to act as Judge, jury, and counsel for 
both argues the case pro and con 
with such knowledge as he appears to pos- 
sess, and then decides—to use his own 
words—that “ the evidence that he (Dean) 
was not so engaged is sufficient to sustain 
the verdict of a petit jury against him.” 

One would naturally suppose that before 
rushing into print in this way—not only 
once but twice in your columns—he would 
have called upon me, the only grandson of 
John Dean bearing the family name, to ob- 





entirely 
from those 


sides, 


tain some information, whatever it might 
be, to save him from blundering in this 
way. Being no stranger to him, it would 
have been friendly and courteous, to say 


the least, not only toward me and the other 
would also have been 
polite thing to Mr. 
Abbatt, who are de- 
publishing what 
facts of history, 
of André were 


descendants, but it 
doing the proper and 
Spooner and to Mr. 
serving of all praise for 
they believe to be the true 
in stating that the captors 
eight instead of seven, and that John Dean 
was one of them 

The Judge, too, is not 
and appears to get his 
In his first article he declares as follows: 
that Mr 


accurate, 
mixed. 


always 
statements 
said 


In the first place, it is to be 





Abbatt did not say that there were eight: por- 
sons in the party engaged in the capture of An 
dr He merely says that another person had 
stated in an application for a pension for the 






witnessed the 


n that he ‘ 
with André. 


Armonk 


Jonn De 
ght persor 


Abbatt does say 


widow of 
arrival of ei 


Now, Mr. 
of “ The Crisis 





this on Page 27 


afternoon of the pre 








At about 1 o'clock in th 
vious y—Friday, the 4 Jonn Dean, John 
Paulding, James Romer, Isaac See, Isaac Van 
Wart, Abraham Williams, and John Yerks, all 
young men, left Salem on a scout or errand 
‘ less independent and irregular war 


of more or 
fare, having for its object the capture of any 


cowboys or others who might drive cattle toward 
New York. As they passed the home of Joseph 
Jenedict, where David Williams was At work, he 
recognized them, asked their errand, and volun 
teered to join them 

It is true Mr. Abbatt does not say there 
were eight, but he gives the names of eight. 
The Judge also says: “ The claim for the 
prominence of John Dean in the capture Is 
new and now brought forward for the first 
with him, so far as this 
refer to any claim made by 
Dean by rushing 








time.” J 
statement may 
the descendants of John 


agree 


into print and boasting of the matter is 
concerned, ‘There can be no reason for this 
attack on that account. But in all other 


this statement of the Judge, to put 





respects 

it very mildly, is a gross mistake and dis- 
plays inexcusable ignorance. For In that 
very same article he admits that Mr, Los- 
sing introduces the name of John Dean in 


his ‘‘ Field Book of the Revolution " as one 
of the captors of André many 
years ago. Mr. Lossing obtained his infor- 
father, Thomas Dean, In 
Judge also admits that 
name of John Dean as 
Scharf's history. 
is new! 


editor 


published 


mation from my 
the same article the 
Dr. Todd. gives the 
one of the captors in Dr 
And yet the Judge says the claim 
Furthermore, in 1804 Mr. Raymond 


of The Tarrytown Argus, published a very 
interesting and valuable history of Revolu- 
tionar times entitled ‘‘Souvenir of the 
Revolutionary Soldiers’ Monument Dedica- 
tion at Tarrytown, N. ¥Y In this history 
Mr. Raymond states that John Dean was 


not only one af the captors of André, but 
the officer in charge of the scout In fair- 























ness to Mr. Raymond and the descendants 
of John Dean | quote at some length from 
the “ souvenir,”’ especially since the Judge 
uppeurs lo know nothing about the book: 
On one oceasion } n was directed by him 
[Col Jameson] to guard at each of the 
roads west of the vmill River, and passing 
through the village and east of Tarrytown In 
performing t service, which he did wisely and 
promptly, it appears Mr. Dean was instrumental- 
ly connected with the capture of André by as- 
as he did, to those Incerruptible men, 
Williams. and Van Wart, the post to 
m the road leading through the then 
ettled village of Tarrytown, while he, 


i n Yerk James Romer, Isaae See, and 
1ham Williams, took charge of the ridge road 
the passes cast of that point 
hen André was taken, it will be remembered, 

the first-named tric they brought the prisoner 

comrades on the heights, and all 
with him from then to the 

Mrs tead, and John Dean, 


















where a horse procured for him, and from 
thenee the whole party proceeded to Col. Jame- 
son's quarters, where he was surrendered into the 
eustody of their superior officers > FO Cn 
son Was directed to report the names of all 

1 concerned in the capture: he, of course, 

to Sergt. Dean, whom, as we see, he had 

d to station the guards of the passes: and 

he, forgetting himself, returned only the names 
of the men he had placed upon that duty; thus it 
Was, a8 We are creditably informed, that Sergt 
John Dean, although intimately connected with a 
patriotic transaction which had shed so jm- 


perishable a halo of glory upon the 
the acters in it, Was not included by 
those whom the Nation has eve? since 
to honor .- * * (Mr. Raymond's 
Pages 70-71.) 


memory of 
name with 
delighted 
Souvenir, 


Here again are the names of eight cap- 


tors, including John Dean, the officer in 
charge. Very much in this way the cap- 
ture of the spv was told me as a “ war 


story’ by my old grandmother, the widow 
of John’ Dean, while I was yet a mere 
boy, and the above account by Mr. Ray- 











mond, together with that of, Mr, Spooner, 
especially as to why John Dean's name 
did not figure more prominently In ac- 
counts of the capture—are substantially the 
same as repeatedly related te me by my 
father, Thomas Dean, and by all the other 
members of my Brandfather’s family. 

In his “‘Souvenir’’ Mr. Raymend very 
properly introduces the affidavit of John 
Yerks, one of the captors, dated April 24, 
1887, made to enable Mary Dean, the 
widow of John Dean, to obtain a pension; 
also the affidavit of Samuel Youngs, 
made for the same purpose, dated June 
1, IN37. Both of these affidavits are on 
file in the Pension Office at Washington. 
John Yerks in his affidavit, among other 
things, swears as follows: 

That be was seventy-seven years of age on the 


llth day of November last. * * * That some 
September, 1780, Je 


and 








time about the 24d of 
Dean, together with the deponent and Jonn 
Paulding isaac Van Wart, David Williams, 


and Isaac See, 





Abraham Williams, James Ko r, 
being on a scouting party between the American 
and Britich outposts, proceeded near to the old 





Yost Road, cr what was then called the North 
River Road, near Tarrytown That the object 
was to intercept droves of cattle that were tre- 


British troops. 


ten and drove to the 
better lo 


quently st 











‘That the party there halted, and the 
effect their object, mutually agreed lo separate 
The said John Dean, James Romer, Abraham 


Isaac See and the deponent un- 
itech the private road about one 
mile cast of the said Port Road, 


Williams, and 
dertook to W 





quar of a 

and Isaac Van Wart, John Paulding, and David 
Williams were to remain on or near the old Post 
toad That a short time after the said party 


John Pauld- 
others of the 
ner who 
That the 


had so separated Isaac Van Wart, 
ing, and David Wiiliams joined the 
party on the top of the hill with a pri 
ealled himself John Anderson. * * * 
whole of said party immediately proceeded with 
said prisoner to Col. Jame quarters, who 
then commanded on the lines, and delivered him 








into his custody, with a number of papers found 
concealed about him That the said prisoner 
was discovered to be Major John André, who 


was executed aa a spy a few days afterward 
This is the sworn testimony of John 
Yerks, one of the captors, from whom Mr. 
Zolton, who wrote the first history of 
Westchester County, which was published 
in 1848, says that he received the facts re- 
lating to the capture of André, and that the 
number of the captors was seven Yerks 
years of age when he 
swore to the affidavit, and when he gave 
a simple narrative account to Bolton—and 
which is hearsay from Bolton--he must have 
eighty-nine old. Any 
Judge would, | think, prefer the affidavit. 
Samuel Youngs, in his affidavit—as 
recited in said ‘* Souvenir '’—swears, among 
| other things, as follows: 


was seventy-seven 


been almost years 


also 


*» * © That when the militia also had to re- 
tire over the Croton River Sergt. John Dean wa 
then in service. That the deponent was a Ser 
geant in Baker's company of Hammond's regi 
ment. * * * That about the 23d day of Septem 





ber, 1780, the deponent well recollects that the 
said John Dean, Isaac Van Wart, David Will- 
jams, John Paulding, James Romer, Abraham 


Williams, John Yerks, and Isaac See arrived at 
the quarters of Col. Jameson, bringing with them 
a prisuner who said his name was John Ander 
son, * * * and that a few days afterward it 
was discovered that the prisoner was Major John 
André, Adjutant General of the British Army 


affidavit of John 


Here again, as in the 
Yerks, were eight in the party which capt- 
ured André and conveyed him to head- 
quarters, and Sergt. John Dean was the of- 
ficer in charge. Samuel Youngs, or Squire 
Youngs, as he was generally called, was a 
considerable ability. During the 
of the war he was a volunteer 
companies, served as a gulde 
and afterward was a Lieutenant 
|} pany attached to Sheldon's Dragoons, In 
later vears he was a Soliciter of Pensions, 


man of 
early part 
in various 


in a com- 





a lawyer, member of Assembly, served sey- 
terms as Surrogate of Westchester 
and was a Master in Chancery. He 
was certainiy a man who understood the 
nature of an oath, and knew what he was 
swearing to when he made the above affi- 
davit. In his time he was quite as popular, 
friend 


eral 
County, 


perhaps than is now our 


the Judge. 


more so, 


j 

| . t : s + 

| As Mr. Couch in his article in the ‘* New 

| History gives the names of eight men in 
the capturing party, the Judge says, ‘‘ For- 


tunately for Mr. Couch, there yet remains 
in his article the statement that the money 
received for the articles taken from André 
was divided among the party of 
Mr. Couch was perfectly correct in this 
statement. John Dean, the officer in com- 
mand of the seven men under him, very 
properly scorned to take any share of their 
spoils. The Judge as an old politician does 
not seem to understand how such a thing 


seven,”’ 


could possibly happen. 
All of the statements and evidence shown 


by the Judge in his quixotic attempt to 
|} prove a negative are simply hearsay ac- 
counts and mixed up recitals obtained at 


divers times and in divers places, some of 
them appearing in a history, as in the case 
of Mr. Bolton, and some in a magazin« 
article, as in the Judge's own case, 

In attempting to controvert this strange 
attack of the Judge, I have merely set 
forth just such facts as have already ap- 
peared elsewhere, The statements of Mr. 
Lossing in his “ Field Book” and of Dr. 
Todd in Dr. Scharf's history, giving the 
name of John Dean as one of the captors, 
are correct. The fuller accounts given by 
Mr. Raymond in his “ Souvenir,” by Mr. 
Couch and Mr. Spooner in the “ New His- 
tory,”’ and by Mr. Abbatt in his “ Crisis,”’ 
are all and each of them truthful, and en- 
titled to the greatest confidence and cuon- 
sideration, inasmuch as the affidavits of 
John Yerks and Samuel Youngs bear them 
out in their statements. Those affidavits 
made in 18387, and filed in the Pension Of- 
fice of the United States sixty-three years 
ago, are now, as the Judge well knows—or 
should know—indisputable, and prove that 
John Dean was one of a party of eight 
men—he being the Sergeant in charge—who 
captured Major André, and conveyed him 


to headquarters, WILLIAM DEAN, 
New York, Feb. 19, 1901. 


Norris’s Tavern, Where Arnold Was 
Tried by Court-martial. 


On Tuesday, Feb. 19, Miss Catharine El- 
mer Mills read at a meeting of the Morris- 
town Chapter of the New Jersey Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America a paper by 
Mrs. Sarah Ellen McCurdy, the wife of 
Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, President of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 




















York, upon a historical building still stand- 
ing in that town and known during the 
period of the Revolution as Norris's Tav- 
ern. 

It is a curious @oincidence that this an- 
clent landmark should have passed, about 
twenty years ago, through the mutations 
of adverse fortune, in a much dilapidated 
condition into the ownership of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, by which it was 
restored and put in habitable condition. 
Without any Knowledge of this circum- 
stance the wife of the Presijent of that 
company was requested by the State Of- 
ficers of the Colonial Dames at Trenton, 
N. J., to prepare a paper on this particular 
subject, and, by this accidental selection of 
topic and of writer, was enabled to pro- 
cure a historical monograph of greater ac- 
curacy and interest than probably could 
have been secured from any other source. 

Mrs. McCurdy’s paper follows: 

“Under an order from Washington, Gen. 
Arnold appeared on Thursday morning, 
Dec. 24, before the court appointed for his 
trial at this tavern. Further sessions were 
held at the same place at 11 in the morn- 
ing each day, on Dec, 24, and on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of the following 
week, adjourning on the latter day, Dec. 30, 
Arnold to secure additional 
court convened again at 

three weeks later, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 1), 1780, and sat daily 
until the following Saturday, when the 
Judge Advocate, Lieut. Col. John Laurance, 
summed up thé case for the prosecution. 
The ¢ourt then adjourned until Wednesday, 
held its final meeting at 
and rendered its decision, 
reprimand by Wash- 


to enable Gen, 
evidence. ‘The 
Norris's Tavern 


Jan, 26, when it 
the same 
which led to a gentle 
ington 
“As this 
to Arnold's 


place, 


court-martial undoubtedly led 
treason in the following Sep- 
tember,"’ said Mrs. McCurdy, “it was 
probably the most important ever held in 
America, although it is scarcely mentioned 


in history, and what little is said of it is 
usually derived from a wholly incorrect 
account invented long afterward by M. 
Marbois, who had been the Secretary of 


the French Legation at Philadelphia at 


the time of the trial.” 


Musical Studies and Silhouettes,” 


Ellen Orr, the translator of ‘“ Poets and 
Silhouettes of Musicians,” a 
sketches of composers from the 
M. Camille Bellaigue, 
years has recently finished a trans- 
lation of ‘ Musical Studies and Silhou- 
from the same author. While the 
first series was entirely devoted to sketches 
musicians, sixteen in all, the 
series is of more general interest, 
well-written papers on 
“ Sociology in Music,” “* Realism and Ideal- 
ism in Music,’ * Beethoven and His Nine 
“Ttalian Music and the Last 
Verdi,”” “Three Symbolic 
Italian Sources of the Or- 
Exotic in Mu- 


series of 
French of 
issued a couple of 


ago, 
ettes 


of various 
present 


including long and 





Symphonies,” 
Two Operas of 
Operas,"’ ** The 
pheus of Gluck,"’ arfd ** The 


sic,’ while a number of short studies of 
musicians, ten in all, which M. Bellaigue 
calls “ Silhouettes,” form the remaining 


portion of the volume. The book has an at- 
tractive designed and signed by 
George Wharton Edwards; the frontispiece 
and illustrations being portraits of musi- 
clans, the former an interior view showing 
the young Mozart at the organ. 

Without doubt the paper on “ Beethoven 
and His Nine Symphonies,” in reality a 
careful review of Sir George Grove's book, 
is the most interesting of all. M. Bellaigue 
should win all Beethoven lovers by his ad- 
miration and reverence for the great mas- 
ter, which is amply evidenced by allusions 
all through his present volume, as well as 


cover, 





in this paper; 
called a study 
are his illustrations taken from 
ter. The author 
thoven"’ an exhaustive study of the mas- 
ter and his symphonies—an unrivaled book, 
in which the symphonies of Beethoven and 
not symphonies in general, are studied. M 
Bellaigue George Grove's 
footsteps, as one by takes up and 
which, 


of Beethoven, so universally 
that mas- 


considers Grove's 


Bee- 


follows in Sir 
one he 
symphonies, 


studies a group of 


“like the muses, number nine; like the 
muses form an immortal group, a sacred 
choir,’ of which the author writes with en- 





thusiasm and knowledge. M. Bellaigue de- 


fines a symphony in terms so explicit it 
must be given here: 
The symphony is the great masterpiece 


of music; all musical elements, that of the 
human voice excepted, are to be found in 
it, and nothing enters into its composition 
which is not musical. Well nigh all music 
speaks through the symphony, and nothing 
but music; appealing to the intellect and 
to the senses, all the beauties of art are 
united in her; she is the desire of the ear 
and the delight of the mind. Every genre, 
every type of music, finds its outlet in the 
symphony, as surely as the river flows to 
the ocean. Of all, itds the consummation 
and the perfect development. To the fugue 
it lends logic and reason, unbinding the fu- 
gal constraint, but never slacking its disci- 
pline; changing blind servitude into that en- 
lightened and voluntary obedience to su- 
perior law which constitutes true liberty, as 
purely musical in its elements as the sonata 
or the quartet, it has the twofold advan- 
tage of a more varied timbre and vaster 
proportions. The sonata is solitary in its 
beauty, and, while the quartet, that 
choicest form of the profound secret art of 
chamber music, may be compared to the 
social group of the family, the symphony 
is even more largely representative, more 
fraternal than the concerto, which is domi- 
nated by a single voice and a principal of 
individuality and egotism; the symphony is 
a universal and unanimous concert, a con- 
cert in which things themselves seem to 
take part, as wood and metal burst into 
sound, that they may unite the music of 
nature with the music of humanity. 


M. Bellaigue then proceeds to show how 
thoroughly Beethoven changed and exalted 
the symphony, first by enlarging the or- 
chestra, adding a flute and clarinets to his 
first symphony, while in the C minor ap- 
*MUSICAL STUDIES AND SILHOUETTES. 

Translated from the French of Camille Bel- 


laigue. By Ellen Orr, New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1900. Pp. 376. $1.50 


the volume might almost be | 








pear for the first time the trombones, pic- 
colo, and tke double bassoon; newly classi- 
fying and distributing his instruments and 
dividing the orthestra into choirs, multtply- 
ing both parts and players. He also put 
old instruments to new uses, employing the 
horn in such manner as to give entirely 
new color effects, while even the kettle- 
drums grew expressive and eloquent from 
his genius. 

The essay on realism and idealism in 
music is also very fine, M. Bellaigue defin- 
ing his application of these terms very 
closely, reminding us that musie can be 
realistic, for instance, in the sense of trivial 
and vulgar, as well as in and of itself. 
Iitustrating the former application he 
speaks of the airs taken from light operas 
and the séngs sung in music halls, in 
which it is hard to decide whether the air 
or the words are the more ignoble. 

In the the heart cf 
the universe humanity will ever see her- 
self, finding in them the very essence of 
her being; that ideal which constitutes the 
most absolute reality of her life, all, in 
fine, which testifies that she is not mat- 
ter nor nature, but humanity. Such is the 
objective end of music; her daily line of 
march and her constant progress consists 
in mounting step by step the summits of 
the inner life; in returning, as the mystics 
so well said, from the without to_ the 
within, and from the within to the highest. 
* * * The more nearly a note, a chord, a 
melody, rhythm, or sonority touches a 
human sentiment or a soul, the more nearly 
is it ideal, the more nearly is it real, and 
the more nearly does it attain to the per- 
fection of beauty. 





songs which touch 


of Verdi, 
interest in 


In view of the recent death 
music lovers may find special 
the chapter on Italian musia and the last 
two operas of Verdi; M. Bellaigue saying 
Bellini and Donizetti were dead, Rossini 
silent, and Italian music slowly’ dying, 
when Verdi came to give it new life, care- 
ful and particular attention being given to 
a study of Falstaff and Othello: 

Falstaff as well as Othello is fundamen- 
tally classic—classic in the Italian style, 
but under a new form; and the Verdi of 
both, while he is a child of his own times, 








is ever a child of Italy. Back over the 
heads of those masters who have com- 
promised the national art, he extends a 


hand to those who founded it; for his work 
is more a restoration than a revolution; by 
the trees of his native river the grand old 
man has hung his harp, and, to! those 
trees have miraculously burst forth into a 
new bloom. What all those, who would 
raise men, have done for the sciences, for 
philosophy, and all the orders of human 
mental development, Verdi has done for 
music. In this chosen art of his he has 
corrected imperfections and disowned er- 
rors; he has suppressed illegitimate con- 
Straint and obstacles, while ever guarding 
irom extinction the essence, the pure spirit 
of music. Seeking, on the contrary, for 
nothing but its growth, he has thus, in 
these, his later works, approached nearer 
than ever before to absolute truth and ab- 
soluie beauty. 
The exotie in 
about by the 








music is a paper brought 
publication of a new 
fifth, by Saint-Saéns, 
certain unusual characteristics, 
coloring, which its composer 
gathered in his foreign travels—while next 


piano 
concerto, the which 
contains 


an exotic 


in interest to the Beethoven chapter will 
be found the italian sources of Gluck’'s 
Orpheus, especially interesting to those 
who agree with the present writer, that 
this is the finest opera ever written. Of 
the remaining portion of the volumes the 


sketch of Bach is the most interesting, 
containing a synopsis of his life, his 
principal works, his creation of the 
all there is of deduction and 
music springing from his brain. 
It is as we grow old that we comprehend 


short 
fugue 
logic in 





and admire und love Bach, for he is not 
the musician of the springtime of life 
* * * How close to the heart it comes 
when to the plaints and sighs of some 
pathetic melody he fixes a simple grave 


chorai, We are divided ag 
the sensibility which suffe 
the will which accepts suffe 
alone, since the days of Bach, bas felt the 
anguish and renewed the tragic beauty of 
this struggle and of this submission. ~ 


| Lord Montoido.* 


names so widely known as that of 
Burnet, Lord Monboddo, are at the 
same time to the publie intelligence names 


ist ourselves; 
s is opposed to 
ring. Beethoven 






lew 
James 
Beyond a somewhat facetious 
ciation of Monboddo with 
recollection of trenchant 
versions of the great Samuel, recorded by 
Boswell, the world, even the reading world, 
knows little of 


only. asso- 


and a 
animad- 


monkeys, 
certain 


one of the most eminent of 
group of 


century. 


an eminent Scotsmen of the 
eighteenth 

The volume from 
those of the type. It is the 
history of a mind rather than of an entire 
and it holds little attraction for 
those to the pri- 
vacy of w great man's mental and physical 
The very letters are lengthy 
and intricate discussions with brother phi- 
losophers upon such abstract subjects as 
space, time, spirit, and the like. 

Lord Monboddo's long life seems to have 
with little incident. It is worth 
that, becoming accidentally en- 
tangled in that Porteous 
imperiled Effie Deans's cause with the in- 
censed Queen of George II., the career of 
the young advocate was threatened with 
blight in its beginning. Happily, able te 
prove his innocence of the lawless acts, no 
other untoward event checked his steady 
rise to fame and fortune, or disturbed the 
stream of his philosophic pursuits. It is 
pleasant to find that the distinguished 
Judge and subtle reasoner could tread @ 
measure with any Lochinvar of them all, 
and that he found recreation in the chase 
and at the theatre. That he was also ca- 
pable of giving gentle thrusts with “ little, 
long, thin, pointed things" is shown by 
his reply to Lord Kames, who asked wheth- 
er his fellow-jurist had read the “ Ele- 
ments of Criticism.” ‘‘ No, my Lord,” said 
Menboddo, “‘ you write much quicker than 


I can read,"’ (a remark which we hereby 

*LORD MONBODDO, AND SOME OF HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES, By William Knight, 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the Unt- 
versity of St. Andrews. In one volume. Pp, 
xv.-305. 8vo. Cloth. New York: FE. P. Dut- 
ton & Ca Lendom: John Murray, Albemarie 
st 


before us differs widely 
Boswellian 


personality, 
who love to be admitted 


dressing room 


passed 
recording 


mob, which so 





































































































































































































reviewer in 
know that 


hand over to Mr. Crockett's 
ordinary.) It is of interest to 
Burns was sometimes a guest at Monbod- 
do, and that his admiration of its Lord's 
lovely daughter was so great as to cause 
him to declare that the perfection of Eliza 
Burnet exalted his conception of the Cre- 
ator who formed a being so exquisite in 
body and in mind. 
well’s description of his and Dr. Johnson's 
Visit to Monboddo their 
and narrates how courteously 
declined to lift the 
thrown down by 


famous 
the 


too 


during 
tour, 
host not 


old 


gauntlet 
civilly the 
Major. 


But 


dear Ursa 


these are the plums in very 


with the philosophic opinions of Monboddo 
and his contemporaries, as expressed in the 
letters, all save two published for the first 


time, and in the two books upon which | 
Monboddo's fame rests—‘' The Origin and 
Progress of Language” and “ Ancient | 


Metaphysics; or, The Science of Univer- 
sals,”’ each in six volumes. In his account 
of these works, Dr. Knight has achieved 
wonders in both luminousness and com- 
pression, the ancient metaphysics being so 
prolix and abstruse as almost to defy ana- 
lysis 

We read with a growing appreciation of | 


the scope and profundity of our own ignor- 
ance and stupidity, but not 
ishing both as we proceed 

the descent of man, Mon- 
boddo bore much the same relation to Dar- 


without dimin- 


in reference to 


win that Bjarne and Leif Erikson bore to 
Columbus. He touched the shores of a new 
continent, but did not make it his own. He 
lacked the opportunity, and perhaps the 
training, for scientific investigation. He 
was too credulous of travelers’ tales, hence 
his Simian theories provoked in his own 


day ridicule only. While apprehending 
something of evolution, he failed to per- 
ceive its logical sequel, faith In ‘the tn- 


creasing purpose,’’ the ascent of man, and 
rarely has there been a more enthusiastic 
laudator temporis acti than he. Singularly 
enough, Monboddo never seemed to put 
side by side in his own mind the cardinal 
points of his creed—first, “‘Man has an 
animal ancestry "; second, “ Our ancestors 
were infinitely our superiors."’ Dr. Knight 
justly observes, of the progress of the race, 
that “in that and as a 
quence of it, the insight of the ancients is 
sometimes forgotten, and the wisdom of 
the tathers occasionally overlooked. Mon- 
boddo’s assertion that the race had degen- 
erated—mentally, morally, and physically 

was, however, curiously when 
taken in connection With his admission of 
the animal The 
and not was the nat- 
ural corollary of had 
reached in his studies.” 
This, however, he Nev- 
ertheless, he did ‘“ noble much-needed 
service in directing the attention of his 
time to the masters of 
urging his contemporaries to 
miliar with Plato and 
an experimental when = inductive 
ruled his contemporaries, he 
an acute appraiser, and a valiant defender 
of a priori idealism.’’ At the same time his 
Descartes, Hobbes, 


progress conse- 


illogical, 
ancestry of man. 
the descent of man, 

the conclusion he 
anthropological 
failed 


ascent, 


to perceive. 
and 
ancient wisdom, 
become fa- 
Aristotle,”” and “In 
era, 


science was 


judgments of Bacon, 
Locke, 
plorably erroneous, and, despite what may 
his wu 


scientific truth, he had a total misconcep- 


almost be called sses at 


arrowy 


tion of the trend and tendency of modern 
science. 

The letters, despite their metaphysical 
discussions and their frequent scientific 
wrongheadedness, will impress the reader 


with Monboddo's acute and vigorous intel- 
lect, wH! sometimes charm him by 
their literary quality. It is edifying to ob- 
serve the high-bred cgurtesy of these philo- 
sophic disputants, and to see Lord Monbod- 
do's dignified humility illustrated by such 
language as the following to Prof. Dalzel: 
“I hope you will do me the favour to note 
any mistakes you discover in this volume, 
and set them down in order to show me 
that if I do not instruct by my publica- 
tions, 1 may at least be instructed, which 
is hitherto the chief fruit [I have reaped 
from them.” r 

Since much of Lord Monboddo’s work has 
been set aside or supplanted, and the rest 
carried far beyond his own conceptions, it 
may be urged that Dr. Knight's presenta- 
tion of his theories is valueless to our age. 
But as the coral polyp of the southern seas 
owes its existence to the slowly sinking 
skeletons of itself that hold it ever at the 
proper level, in the fit environment, for 
life and growth, so are the philosophies 
of the present and of the future made pos- 
sible by means of those now dead, sub- 
merged, and forgotten. 


and 


Famines in India.* 


Mr. Dutt's civic and literary standing 
is such as to recommend his book to the 
attention of intelligent readers. Of Indian 
birth and religion, he has acquired dis- 
tinction in the Indian civil service, has been 
lecturer on Indian history at University 
College, London, is a barrister of the Mid- 
die Temple, has translated the “ Rama- 
yana”"’ and “ Mahabharata" into English 
verse, and has written able books—‘ Ciy- 
flization in Indie” and “ England tn In- 
dia.” But one has only to read his latest 
book to know that it stends firmly on its 
own feet, without need of extraneous sup- 
port, In form it is a series of letters to 
Lord Curzon, the Indian Vicerey. The first 
deals in a general way with the subject of 
Indian famines, the five following with 
famines in the Central Provinces, in Ma- 
dras, Bombay. Bengal, Northern India; a 
sixth letter considers the “Famine In- 


*FAMINES AND LAND ASSESSMENTS IN 
INDIA, By Romesh C. Dutt, C. 1. BE. Lon- 
don: Paul, Fronch, Truebner & Co., 
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solid | 
pabulum, for the book deals pre-eminently | 
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surance Grant, Railways, and Irngation,”’ 
and a seventh “ Fallacies Concerning the 
Indian Land Tax.’ The value of the book 


is very greatly enhanced by a series of ap- 


pendices extending over twice as many 
pages as the gight letters, The author's | 
part is written in a conciliatory and per- | 
Suasive manner, though here and there 


his sense of outraged justice sets his words 
on. fire. There is, aowever, very little 
rhetoric, but plenty of good, hard facts 
that cut like knives. The book is to be 
| highly commended to all those who are 
profoundly impressed with the success of 


Lngland's rule in India, and especially to 


recent converts to this state of mind under 
the stress of their new imperialistic ideals, 
and whose opinions and sentiments have 
the ardor which is at all times a charac- 
teristic note of fresh conversion. Even 
more earnestly is the book to be com- 
mended to our legislators, some of whom 


are vulting on the 
iy 
it off 

At the outset Mr. Dutt deprecates the im- 
pression that the Indian land question is so 
difficult that even the 
would do well to avoid it 
features of the 
so simple as to be casily grasped, and 


harness of tmperialistic 


as jauntily as if 








they were taking 


more intelligent 
He protests that 
main various systems 
are 
certainly they appear to be so in the course 


of his luminous and impressive exposition. 


[It is only by trying to consider the land 
system as a homogeneous unit that one 
becomes confused. In fact, there is much 


variety ir the different parts of India, but 
each particular asily understood. 
In Bengal the cultivators of the soil pay 
rents to private landlords, and the tax paid 
to the Government by the 
fixed forever by the 
of 1793. The rents do not 
of the gross product, and 


is ¢ 


form 


landlords was 


the 
tax is about one-fifth of this. 
India the same method prevail: 
Permanent Settlement New 

have been made thirty 
the Government from 8 to 
cent 


Government 
In Northern 
the 
settiements 


minus 


once in years, and 
collects 
of the gross product 


cultivators pay 


In Bombay the 
the tax directly to the Gov- 
240 to 33 


Madras 
and 


ernment, and its amount is from 


per cent. of the gross product In 


this system prevails for the most part, 


the State tax is from 12 to 1 per cent. on 
the gross product, according as the lands 
are dry or wet. In the central provinces 
the worst conditions prevail. There the 
farmers pay rent to private landlords and 
the landlords pay the Government tax, 

hew settlement being made from time to 
time. Hence a tax of 60 per cent. on the 


rental, sometimes mounting to 100 per cent. 
and over. 
After the 
then Indian Viceroy, 
tion of famine to 
recommended an extension of 
nent Settlement. 
India created complacency 


famine of 1860 Lord Canning, 
the reta- 
taxation and 
the Perma 

and loyalty in 
and indifference 
in England, and in 1883 Lord Canning's pro- 
posal was finally rejected. Mr. Dutt, while 
considering this rejection unfortunate, does 
not repeat Lord Canning'’s recommendation, 
bul instead of doing so suggests such meas- 
ures as are in keeping with the different 
systems of tenure and taxation; notably 
that the cultivaters should have protection 


recognized 
excessive 


But peace 


against undue and uncertain enhancements | 


of taxation, and, above all, that in districts 
which have been and settled 
there should be no enhancement except on 
the ground of a rise in the price of lands. 
All that Mr. Dutt claims for his book is 
that it is based on a lifelong study of the 
actual condition of the Indian village farm- 
er, and that it faithfully describes the real 
and deep-seated causes of his chronic pov- 
erty and indebtedness, He does not over- 
rate the influence of taxation on agricult- 
ural conditions. He is perfectly aware that 
the failure of the annual rains is the main 
cause of famine, but he contends that the 
Yisastrous effects of every famine have 
been aggravated by excessive taxation, and 
that the effects of future famines can be 
mitigated by equitable taxation, by the 
construction of irrigation works, and by 
the reduction of the public debt and expen- 


surveyed 


diture of India. The facts concerning the 
famines of 1807 and 1900 are convincing 
that their worst effects were consequent 


on execessive taxation, and not merely co- 
incident with it. This conclusion, as dem- 
onstrated by the differences between the 
jess and more severely taxed, is too obvious 
to be escaped, especially as no collateral 
circumstances have been overlooked. 

Mr. Dutt offers a definite programme of 
improvement, which is too elaborate for us 
to quote. None of his letters deals with 
the subject of wasteful Indian expenditure 
and the growing pile of Indian debt, but he 
drives his pen into these subjects in his 
preface in an illuminating manner. Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘‘ White Man’s Burden" has not 
suggested a more pregnant comment than 
is afforded here. We read of his heroic 
and unselfish bearing of that burden, and 
of the immunities and satisfactions of his 
olive-cheeked beneficiaries with a kind of 
sickly smile. Evidently that tinsel orna- 
ment which Beaconsfield proffered Vic- 
toria when he greeted her as Empress of 
India, though highly characteristic of his 
taste in jewelry, was one of the most 
doubtful honors of her long and glorious 
reign. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 





More Great Names of Seven Letters. 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO. of New York 
write to THe New York Times Saturday 
Review: ‘“ You might print the following 
additional names of Americans for the 
benefit of your correspondent who is hunt- 
ing for names consisting of only seven let- 
ters: Ole Bull, musician; Anne Lee, Quak- 
er; Hugh Orr, inventor; W J McGee, scient- 
ist, of Washington, D. C. The letters W J 
in this last name are not initials, but are 
used for a first name.” ’ 


Permanent Settlement | 
exceed one-fifth 


1lU per 
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Sagamore Edition, FIFTEEN VOLUMES 


An unprecedented opportunity en- 
ables us to announce the most generots 
offer ever made by the publishers of a 
leading magazine, viz.: 
send to new subscribers THE Critic for 
one year end the Sagamore Edition of 
Roosevelt’s Works, all charges prepaid, 
15 volumes, large clear type, strong paper 
binding. Or for $5 we send The Critic 
and the 15 vols. in handsome cloth binding. 


THE 


Stands in a class 


magazine of culture, par excellence. Its 


literary judgments 


unique record of the best in music, art 
Its general articles are 
such as no other American periodical can 
In the words of the New 


And the drama. 


command, 
York Sun, “There 


tion in America that rivals THE CRITIC 
Likewise the New York 
“THE CRITIC long since 
took rank as the foremost literary paper 


in its field.’ 
Times Says: 


in America.’’ 


The regular price of THE Critic is $2.00 per year. The regular 
price of the set of Roosevelt is $3.75 in paper, and $5.00 in cloth. 


We cannot 


action is necessary. Subscribers in foreign countries must pay 
delivery charges. 


THE CRITIC CO., 27 and 29 West 23d St., New York 


Two Editions in One Week. 
A GLOWING SOUTHERN ROMANCE 


MILLY: ...-: 


By MAURICE THOMPSON 


Author «6 Alice of Old Vincennes.” 


AN INSTANT SUCCESS 
Here Lies 


A Collection of Quaint and Humorous 
Inscriptions from Tombstones. 
Cloth, unique cover design, 75 cents. 





NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, 


HER VISITS. 


Who is this Elizabeth ? 
The 


most lovable girl you ever saw, 


What has she done? 


English and French houses. 
Why? 


To tell you of the delightful times she had, and 
to make you acquainted with a new personality 
entirely. 


Did she write the German Garden Book ? 


I don’t know, but she is just the sort of woman 
who could easily do it. 


Where can I see her? . 
Buy a copy of “The Visits of Elizabeth,” and 


a frontispiece. 


Where can I get the book ? 
At any booksellers. 
































IZABETH 





rettiest, most fascinating; most charming, 


has written an account of her visits to great 


































































































will have also a beautiful picture of her as 
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by itself. It 


ROOSEVELT’S WORKS 


‘American Ideals,"’ ‘* Administration 
Civil Service,” * The Wilderness Hunter,’’ 
“Hunting the Grizzly,’ ‘‘ Hunting Trips 
of a Ranchman,” ‘‘ Hunting Trips on the 
{| Prairie, etc.’ “The Rough Riders,” 

“The Winning of the West’’ Serizs 
(6 vols), “Naval War of 1812°’ (2 vols). 
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Virility, saneness, picturesqueness light 
up every page by our energetic and many- 
sided Vice-President. His splendid his- 
torical talents, his vivid description of 
adventure, his naturalist’s keenness of 
observation, his decided political views, 
mak2 this one of the most important co!l- 
lections of recent years. 
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Illustrated. 
Beautifully bouhd, $1. 50. 


READY FEBRUARY 28 
Four Hundred Laughs 


orn, Fun Witnovut Vuiaariry. A Cy- 
clopaedia of Jests, Toasts, Eccentric 
Rhymes and Witty Sayings, etc., etc. 
Cloth, unique cover, 75 cents. 
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CHINA. 
William Barclay Parsons’s Book 
Giving Hi: Observations While 
There as an Engineer.” 


Mr. Parsgns has written one of the most 
interesting and suggestive of recent books 
about China. «He enjoyed the unique ex- 
perience of traveling through the Province 
of Hunan, making a survey of the route 
for the Hankow-Canton Railroad mean- 
while and noting his observations of cities 
and people that no foreigner had seen be- 
fore. He was enabled by living among the 
people under all sorts of conditions to in- 
spect and study at close range Chinese who 
were ‘‘absolutely and entirely unaffected 
by outside influences,"’ His experience ex- 
tended “ from the poorest peasants through 
all grades of society up to those actually 
next to the throne,” and his observations of 
the country ranged from the national and 
commercial capitals down to the Individual 
farmhouse or the little country hamlet, 
where a foreigner was as great an object 
of astonishment as a man from Mars would 
be with us. All this Mr. Parsons narrates 
in an easy, unpretentious, and succinct 
style, and having turned to very good ac- 
count his talent as a photographer, the 
illustrations with which the book is copi- 
ously embellished are of exceptional excel- 
lence and value. 

To the student of the great problem of 
the present and future of China there is 
much in Mr. Parsons’s book that will be 
found illuminating. He reveals one side of 
Chinese life in this brief sketch of the 
monotonous existence of the peasantry of 
Hunan. 

Not that there is suffering or want, for 
seems to have a home and 
enough to wear and eat, but it is life re- 
duced to its simplest form, in which there is 


everybody 


apparently lacking every desire for amelior- 
ation or even a knowledge or comprehen- 
sion that such a thing is possible. Of edu- 
cation or religion or any aspiration toward 


a better or a higher life, or intercourse 
with the outer world, there is none. The 
soil produces enough food and an occa- 


sional surplus, which is sold in the nearest 
market town, and thus serves to provide 
clothing and the other wants, which are of 
the nature, There seems to be 
nothing in the way of social intercourse 
and life is merely a 
day, for a bare exist- 


simplest 
between the people, 


struggle, day after 


From one year's end to another there 


ence, 

is no pleasure, no enjoyment, beyond the 
mere animal instinct of-living, and with- 
out a single event to break the monotony. 


Equally just is his generalization in re- 
gard to the operation of the spirit of ex- 
clusiveness in the Chinese character—an 
observation which Mark Twain might prop- 
have studied before venturing to talk 
‘China's traduced patriots, the Box- 


erly 
about 
ers’ 


logical conclusion it 
family the supreme unit. To 
his family, not merely*his wife and chil- 
dren, but his family collectively, to the 
tribal or community relation, as_ it were, 
the Chinaman holds his first allegiance; 
after that to the district, then to the State 
or province; and finally to the nation, In 
consequence, any real national feeling or 
pride or any ense of genuine patriotism, 
or in fact of any patriotism whatever, is 
absolutely wanting. 


Carried out to the 


has made the 














But Mr. Parsons does not fall into the 
mistake of regarding China as a moribund 
nation. He notes, as other observers have 
done, the aptitude of the Chinaman for 
trade, and his desire for novelties. Even in 


Tunan he found that although the foreign- 





er’s foot might never before have trodden 
the streets of the cities, his goods were 
already exposed for sale in the shop win- 
dows. He defe against aspersion the 
civilization of the Chinese and insists that a 
people which was able to furnish him with 
a native letter of credit on local banks in 


unexplored Hunan can hardly be denied the 





right to call itself civilized. In the interior, 
where no outside influence has ever 
reached, were found cities whose walls, by 
their size, their crenelated parapets, and 
their keeps and watch towers, suggested 
mediaeval Germany rather than Cathay. 
The streets were paved with stones; in the 

hop windows were displayed articles of 
every form, of every make. The streams 





graceful in 
outline, and of good proportion. The farm- 
er lives in a group of farm buildings in- 
a compound wi The rich man- 


ure crossed by arched bridges 





closed by 


darin dresses himself in Summer tn bro- 
caded silk, and in Winter in sable furs. 

He is waited on by a retinue of well- 
trained servants, and will invite the stran- 
ger to a dinner at night composed of ten or 
fifteen courses, entertaining him with a 
courtesy and intricacy of etiquette that 
Mayfair itself cannot excel.” Mr. Parsons 
repeats what the members of every com- 
mercial commission have testified to, that 


that the Chinaman 
will buy foreign goods and will adopt for- 


there is no question 
and that he is just as ready to 
make greater changes in life that 
must from the introduction of rail- 
Ways as to buy a few more pieces of cot- 
ton or a few more tons of steel. 

It is a prevalent fallacy that the interior 
of China is overpeopled—that every 
foot of under cultivation, 
Parsons this is entirely without 
foundation, possibly in certain 
tions of the great léss plain in the north. 
There is a great amount of land, capable of 
producing of various kinds and of 
supporting a population, that to-day 
fallow and untilled. 

Given the means of sending their produce 
foreigner, the peo- 


eign ways 


his 


the 


result 


square 
land is As Mr. 
shows, 


except por- 


crops 


lies 


to the sea and so to the 


ple of the interior will see to it that the 
produce is ready. Of all the conclusions 
reached by Mr. Parsons, there is none that 


*AN AMERICAN 
William Barclay 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 





ENGINEER IN CHINA By 
Parsons. New York: Mc- 
1900, 
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should be so clearty kept in mind by for- 
eign powers and foreign concessionaires as 
this, that the twentieth century develop- 
ment of China: will be along the line of 
Chinese and not European influence; that 
is, it will be in conformity with native 
characteristics modified by foreign ideas. 
That many of these characteristics need 
correction is not denied. For example, one 
of the most objectionable weaknesses of 
the Chinese is their lack of thoroughness. 
Everywhere there is a copious supply of 
brickmaking clay, but the product is not 
good,. owing to the unfortunate tendency of 
the natives to a false economy, which, in 
this particular case takes the form of de- 
ficient byrning. In all their work the Chi- 
nese use poor material and workmanship, 
so that their buildings will not stand close 
inspection, and soon succumb to the rav- 
ages of time, It is unquestionably true that 
this deficiency in appreciating the value of 
thoroughness and the necessity for main- 
tenance will be found to be one of the 
great obstacles to the industrial develop- 
ment of China, 

The hopeless incapacity and corruption of 
the present official class 1s, of course, the 
main obstacle to Chinese progress. No 
great or lasting advance is possible while 
the present system of officialdom and of- 
ficialism continues. —- as Mr. Parsons 
properly insists, therésare men in China 
who are able to see beyond the immediate 
limits of their personal ends and who take 
account of the needs of their country. 
Moreover, there is rapidly growing among 
the people an appreciation of the wrongs 
they have suffered from the ineptitude of 
the governing class, and of the possibility 
of radical reforms. Mr. Parsons cites from 
his own experience an incident which is 
highly suggestive of the new leaven that 
is working in China. A high-class man- 
darin who accompanied him through part 
of his journey asked for advice as to where 
he could best send his two sons to receive 
a Western education, adding that he had 
been burdened all his life with useless 
knowledge, and therefore wished his sons 
to be trained against the day, which he 
Was sure was coming for China, when men 
of intelligence and liberal education would 
be called on for public office. Mr. Parsons 
adds his testimony to the fact that China 
is full of such men, and that corrupt offi- 
cialism can no more stand against the 
growing light than can the darkness of 
night prevent the coming dawn. ‘‘ Educa- 
tion will sweep away the incrustations that 
hamper progress, and as each improvement 
in the ranks of the official class occurs 
each addition will hasten the advance and 
spread of education. Thus the downfall of 
the one will go hand in hand with the rise 
of the other."”’ It is the judgment of every 
man who } made a careful and sympu- 
thetic study of the people of China that 
thelr very slowness to accept innovations 
makes them firmer in the new way when 
once adopted. We may not look, therefore, 
for the sudden transformation in China 
which has taken place in Japan, but we 
may unquestionably look for a develop- 
ment, rapid perhaps in its earlier 
stages, just as its beginning has been 
longer postponed, yet in its ultimate ex- 
pansion more thorough, more complete, 
ane more far-reaching.” 
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George H. C. Macgregor’s Good 
Life.* 


The under notice tells of a 
who surrendered all things to God. George 
H. CC. Macgregor’s days short, for he 
died when he was thirty-six, but there does 
not seem to have been an hour of his exist- 
ence not devoted to good works. The sub- 
ject of this biography is best known in the 
United States for the prominent position 
taken by him in the labors of the Christian 
Endeavor Society. The Rev. Duncan Camp- 
bell Macgregor describes what kind of 
man George Macgregor. “ The tall, 
wiry figure, so instinct in every nerve with 
life, the earnest, appealing voice, the frank, 
cordial smile, all live in the memory of 
thousands; and there are many who owe to 
him the greatest of all debts, his 
words were the means of turning them to 
God or of summoning them to a higher 
life."” 

George Macgregor was the finest 
the true Celt. He was born in 
Ross-shire in 1864, and he came from an ed- 
uecated stock. He went to school at Inver- 
and when a little more than fourteen 
he entered the University of Edinburgh. 
Obtaining his degree, he studied theology 
at the New College, Edinburgh. In 1885, 
after. his first session in divinity, he went 
to Nova Scotia and took charge of a small 
congregation at Bridgetown, in Annapolis 
County. On his return to Scotland, if not 
for his inability to pass a medical examina- 
tion he might have accepted a position at 
or near Aden as a missionary. Already the 
fine powers of the young pastor had at- 
tracted attention. To his great surprise a 
call was made for him by the East Church 
of Aberdeen. The precise condition of this 
church is described. Once thronged with 
worshippers, its popularity had diminished. 
Those who heard the Word of God in the 
East Church belonged to the most intelli- 
gent class in Aberdeen. Wesley has cley- 
erly explained what were the shortcomings 
of just such a congregation: ‘‘ They gener- 
ally wise that they need no more 
knowledge, and so good that they need no 
more religion.’”’ No had the young 
man's vigorous sermons been heard by the 


volume man 


were 


was 


because 


type of 
astern 


ness, 


are so 
sooner 


worshippers than the period of stagnation 
in the church ceased. New members were 
added to the congregation, until there was 
sitting room. He awakened the 
won the hearts of the people. 


no more 


interest and 


*GEORGE H. C. MACGREGOR, M. A. By the 





Rev Duncan Campbell Macgregor, M. A., 
Wimbledon. With portrait. Fourth thou- 
sand. Svo, cloth. 298 pages. New York, 
Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.60, 








Soon the spiritual excellence of the man 
made him many friends. He had fluency 


‘and grace; a clear enunciation, and a mu- 


sical voice. 

In 1891 he was married. In the Sum- 
mer of 1889 Mr. Macgregor attended for 
the first time the Keswick Convention. 
It is for his close relationship with this 
convention that Mr. Macgregor is best 
known. Keswick is a little town in Cum- 
berland. It is associated with the name of 
Southey, who lived there for forty years. 
In 1875 the ‘ First Convention for the 
Deepening of the Spiritual Life’ was held 
at Keswick. The founder of ‘“ Keswick” 
was Canon Battersby. The first convention 
was a small one. For eight successive 
years Mr. Macgregor took a prominent 
place in the convention, and it was the new 
secret of his power. His fame spread. 
Then there came a call to the Trinity Pres- 
byterian Church, Notting Hill, London. 
His first sermon was of May, 1894. In 1893 
Mr. Macgregor spent some months in Can- 
ada. In 1807 a more extended visit was 
paid to the United States. This specially 
gifted man passed away on the 3d of May 


of last year. As his blographer writes: 
‘His memory and example remain; and 
even as we thankfully dwell on the re- 


membrance of this good gift lent to us for 
a season, our thoughts are lifted up in 
praise and adoration to the Eternal Giver." 





Henry Charles Lea’s “Moriscos of 


Spain,’”* 


No page of history is more fascinating 
than that which tells of the brilliant Sara- 
cenic civilization of Spain, and none is more 
pathetic than that whereon is written the 
story of the downfall of this exotic empire 
and the ultimate expulsion of its founders. 

Early in the eighth century the victorious 
Tarik swept before him the army of the 
last of the Goths, and 900 years later Spain 
heard with frantic joy ‘the last sigh of 
the Moor.” “ History records many vicissi- 
tudes,"’ says Dr. Lea, “ but few so com- 
plete as this."’ 


As the title of Dr. Lea's book indicates, 
it is concerned with the tragedy, not the 


triumph, of the Saracenic conquerors of 
Spain, for these were not known as Moris- 
cos until the time of their forcible con- 


version by the fiery Archbishop of Toledo, 
Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros, about the 
year 1500. ‘Thereafter ‘the Inquisition 
which had thus obtained jurisdiction over 
them, harried them ceaselessly for a cent- 
ury, with its spies, its confiscations, and 
its autos de fe,’’ until the culminating act 
of cruelty and of infatuation robbed Spain 
of her most valuable inhabitants, and sac- 
rificed to religious unity her national pros- 
perity and glory, her industrial wealth, and 
her intellectual development. 


Dr. Lea has had access to a mass of doc- 
uments unknown to his predecessors in this 
historic field. He is, therefore, better able 
to trace the tendencies of the old Spanish 
spirit, to discover the causes of the race 
conflict which led to the final catastrophe, 
and to place the responsibility ‘for that 
catastrophe where it belongs. He shows 
Christian and Moslem living in amity as 
late as the fifteenth century, although 
Rome again and again interfered to ac- 
centuate the only too natural alienation of 
race, and to impose humiliating conditions 
upon the Jew and the Mohammedan. Until, 
after repeated effort, Rome finally suc- 
ceeded in arousing the intolerance she de- 
sired, we find everywhere Spanish pros- 
perity reposing upon Moorish ability and 
industry. In architecture, in agriculture, 
in medicine, in the mechanic arts, the 
Moors were unexcelled. Nor was their civ- 
ilization a merely material one, They were 
Aristotle, 

made by 
versions did a 
that philosopher reach and vitalize Euro- 
pean thought. They cared for the insane 
in an age when a lunatic was chained like 
a wild beast or slain as in league with the 
devil. Their probity passed into a proverb, 
so that Talavera, the saintly Archbishop 
of Granada, was wont to say: ‘“ They ought 


intense admirers of 
through translations 


from Arabic 


and chiefly 
the Jews 
knowledge of 





to adopt our faith, and we ought to adopt 





their mora 

Dr. Lea clearly shows that in the long 
struggle through which Spain was won 
back from the Moslems, “ there was little 


either of 
race was 


antagonism 
Whichever 
was, upon 
until the 

ferocious zeal, led 


race or religion.’ 
dominant, toleration 
the whole, the national policy: 
Inquisition, stepping in with its 


from forcible ‘ conver- 


sions’’ through long avenues of obloquy 
and persecution, to the final edict of the 
banishment of both Jews and Moors—at 





once a crime and a suicide. 
In the closing chapter on Results, Dr. 
Lea gives various widely divergent views 





of eminent Spanish authorities, and utterly 
econfutes the argument that any political 
or race necessity made the expulsion in- 
evitable. He gives also a convincing sum- 
ming up of the causes of the decadence of 
Spain after this act, which Cardinal Riche- 
lieu characterized ‘‘ as the boldest and most 
barbarous recorded in human annals,” a 
decadence not to be explained by the mere 
loss of productive populations, but by the 
effects of the regnant fanaticism which had 
expelled them. 

‘The Moriscos of Spain" lacks the vivid- 
ness and glow with which Draper portrays 
the splendid Saraceniec civilization of the 
Iberian peninsula. It has not the captivat- 
ing charm with which Prescott invests his 
find 





story. One does not upon its pages 
that warmth and color which lure a read- 
er irresistibly along. Hence in these days 


of imperious demand for “ flowery beds” 


of intellectual ease, Dr. Lea’s work may 

fail of the large public it so well merit 

‘THE MORISCOS OF SPAIN: Their Conversion 
and Expulsion, By Henry Charles Lea, LL 
Dd In one volume. Pp. 444 Crown 8voe, 
cloth, Philadelphia; Lea Brothers & Ca, 
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but studenis will at once reeognize its 
value, and will welcome it as a scholarly 
and filuniinating contribution to historic 
truth. 





Mr. Apthorp on the Opera.* 


It is eertainly not original to say that Mr. 
Apthorp's volume on ‘“‘ The Opera, Past and 
Present,”” in Scribner's Music Lovers’ Li- 
brary, fills a long-felt want, but it is in the 
main true. Most music lovers have espe- 
cial predilections, and the majority of those 
who find joy in sweet strains are opera- 
goers. To those of this large class who 
take the art with any seriousness at ail 
this little book will be welcome. It aims to 
present the story of the development of 
the opera and the characteristics of its 
principal types in a clear and succinct form, 
and it does so with notable success. Mr. 
Apthorp is well known as a writer on mu- 
sical topics, a man of catholic taste and 
few prejudices. He is neither a rabid Wag- 
nerite nor an effete Italian. He is not 
blind. to the achievements of Rossini nor to 
the. extraordinary influence of Meyerbeer 
on his contemporaries and successors. He 
writes in a brisk and personal style. He is 
confidential in his treatment of his reader, 
and he is always interesting. 


The of his book is wide, yet the 
plan is judicious and admits of the neces- 
sary condensation. The author sets forth 
his purpose clearly. He aims to show how 
opera as an art form was established, how 
it developed, and who were the men of in- 
fluence in that development. It will be 
seen at once that this plan enables the au- 
thor to centralize his efforts on the men 
who have made significant steps in the ad- 
vance of operatic art and to have little or 
nothing to say of those who have merely 
made a temporary stir and contributed 
nothing to history. 


scope 


Even this plan will not disappoint the or- 
dinary reader. He will find plentiful infor- 
mation about all the composers of whom 
he has heard, for Mr. Apthorp has made 
exceptions in the cases of Beethoven and 
Mozart. Certainly the former contributed 
nothing to the advance of operatic art and 
the latter was quite as singular. Mozart 
was not a reformer. He took the extant 
forms as he found them, wrote Italian 


epera, and differentiated his work from 
that of others by the extraordinary fertil- 
ity of his musical Invention. These are 
matters which the reader will find pleas- 
antly and instructively discussed in the 
volume before us. oF 

For those who look most closely at the 


contents of this work the most curious por- 
tion is that which deals with the writings 
of Alessandro Scariatti. Here the author 
has parted company with previous authori- 
ties and set up a theory of his own, a the- 
ory which we do not think can be substan- 
tiated on solid historical grounds. 


,Mr. Apthorp holds that the influence of 
Scarlatti has been entirely overrated. He 
holds and seeks to establish that Scarlatti 
merely propagated the influence of Caris- 
simi. He therefore speaks of the type of 
opera written by the Neapolitan school as 
the oratorio opera. Now, there is no great 
substance in this discovery. There has 
never been any doubt that the methods of 
the early oratorio writers, whose works 
were enacted just as were, had a 
large influence on the composers, 
Carissimi “& potent factor in the devel- 
epment of the Italian form of oratorio, the 
form cultivated and carried to its highest 
perfection by Handel. He showed higt 
ent in his treatment of the 
in his arrangement of 


to the soloists. 








operas 
operatic 
was 


tal- 
chora! parts and 
the numbers allotted 


From him the opera composers undoubt- 
edly borrowed some suggestions as to the 
effective alternation of solos, duets, and 
ensembles and the treatment of the chorus. 


From Cesti, whom Mr. Apthorp also men- 


tions as an influence, the opera writers also 
received help in their treatment of choral 
numbers. Carissimi showed the way to- 


ward broader, simpler, and less complex 


polyphonte effects in choral writing, and he 
furthermore made the recitative of his 
works more dramatic than that of his pre- 
decessors. Mr. Apthorp might also have 
mentioned Stradella, whose skill in choral 


climax was remarkable and who had a hap- 
py gift of melody in his solo writing 


Mr. Apthorp has not demolished 
claims of historians that Scarlatti 
first to ‘ recitativo 
and to make clear the distinction between 
that and ‘recitativo secco.”” N 
robbed Secartatti of the credit of 
ing the dominance in opera of the 
capo,’ the 
of Italian opera down to the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century. This author has 
simply ignored the statements of previous 
historians on these points, but in all proba- 


the 
the 
stromentato 


was 
employ 





r has he 
establish- 
‘aria da 
eentral sun of the entire system 


bility the fame of Scarlatti is safe Mr. 
Apthorp holds that the advance of Italian 
opera along the lines followed by Searlatti 


was foreign to its real development or op- 
But the truth is that it did de- 
those lines, and there 


posed to it 
velop along just 
be no question as to the immense influence 
of the popular the form of 
opera cultivated by the prolific Alessandro. 

In dealing with modern 
this author is 'ess prone to indulge in orig- 
this unsubstantial sort. He 


ean 
elements in 
more 


composers 


inality of cer- 





tainly is not hackneyed in thought or style, 
He points out faithfully the most potent in- 
fluences in modern opera. He deals with 
Wagner without extravagance, yet with 
justice He writes interestingly of living 
composers, and he gives a pleasing chapter 
en the art of the opera singer On the 
whole, the book is good and useful and 
should be widely read 

*THE OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT 

F. Apthory rh Music ! ! 





New York: Charles Scribner's Suns. 










































































































































LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


Written for New Youx Times SATUR- 


REVIEW 
William L. Alden. 


The death of Queen 
naturally led to the demand 
books which treat of her 
Doubtless it will also re- 
popularity of the book that 
life in the Highlands. 
book had a wide at the 
publication, for the 
by the Queen, 
account of its 
unpretentious 
had an at- 
clever book 
The Queen 
remarkably 
conversation 
unpretentious woman, 
warm family affections 
spects it might 
remem- 


THE 


DAY by 


LONDON 
Victoria ha 
for the various 
life and 
vive the 
describing her 
the 
its original 
reason that it was written 
but it deserved to succeed on 
merit The simple, 
style in which it was written 
which 
misses by reason of its a 
had a to tell and told it 
well, book read like the 
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wrote 
Of course, sale 
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tractiveness many «@ 
bsence. 
story 
The 
intelligent, 
and it revealed the 
of the writer. In some re 
even called homely I 
which the 
Vicky '' — the 
down on a 


of an 


have been 
the passage in 
tions that 
Frederick—" 
and was dreadfully stung.” 
of thing that the plain mother 
family would have written, there 
tn it of royal cere- 
sad to think that the 
Empress lrederick cannot long survive her 
mother 


ber Queen men- 


poor Empress 
nest 

the 
of a 


cer- 


wasps’ 
That is 


sat 


sort 
and 
tainly 


was nota trace 


moniousness It is 


*.* 

like myself have wondered 
what share Mr. Lloyd Osbourne had in the 
which he collaborated with Ste- 
whether Mr. Osbourne would 
himself capable of writing a 
story alone. In his collection of stories en- 
titled ‘The Queen Versus Billy,” Mr. Os- 
bourne has conclusively shown that he is a 
teller. had a liter- 
ary training under Stevenson such as has 
fallen to the lot of no other man, but 
to say, in his book there is not the 
imitation of Stevenson. 
written “off his own 
admirable work. 
‘Dust of Orfrut.” 


Many people 


stories in 
venson, and 


ever prove 


born story Of course, he 


strange 
least particle of any 
Mr. 

bat” 


Osbourne has 


and has produced 
Take the story of the 

As a specimen of artistic handling 
theme it seems to me perfect. The 
simply beyond praise. We now know that 
Mr. can write short stories, and 
of course the next inquiry will be whether 
he can write novels. There is a popular 
prejudice to the effect that to write a long 
much greater feat than to write 
a short story. In point of fact, it is noth- 
the sort. A novel is one thing and 
story another. To assert that be- 
cause the writer of short stories cannot 
write a good novel he is therefore inferior 
to the man who can is like saying that the 
workman who can make a good watch and 
cannot make a good dynamo is inferior to 
the successful dynamo maker. But the pub- 
lic is firm in its opinion that no man can 
be called a great writer of fiction until he 
has written a great novel. How oftef’ has 
it been said Kipling: ‘‘Of course he 
can write a magnificent short story, but 
ean he write a novel?"’ Suppose that 
“Kim "’ does not turn out to be what it so 
far promises to—one of the greatest novels 
ef the century. Will that in any way alter 
the fact that Kipling can write short sto- 
ries such as no other man can write? 
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a short 
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The ‘“‘Love Letters of an Englishwo- 
man" are still the subject of undiminished 
discussion, and the publishers cannot print 
the book fast enough to meet the demand 
for it. I see that *‘ The Author of an Eng- 
lishwoman's Love Letters ’’ has written an 
article for one of the reviews. If the au- 
thor were really a woman, and the letters 
were really genuine, is it conceivable that 
ehe would use their authorship as an ad- 
vertisement magazine’ articles? Natur- 
ally a book so easily open to parody has 
already been parodied. Some one has writ- 
ten “The Love Letters of an English- 
man,” and Mr. Barry Pain has also just, 
published another volume of “* Love Let- 
ters"’ in imitation of the ‘“ Englishwo- 
man's,"’ Which are extremely amusing. 

Speaking of Mr. Pain, he is the hardest 
working literary man in London. He turns 
out almost unlimited quantities of copy, 
both prose and verse, serious and humor- 
ous, and, what is still more remarkable, all 
his copy is good. He writes good stories, 
goo leaders, good poetry, and good humor, 
and in spite of all the work that he does 
he is always in the most robust health, 
and does not seem to know the meaning 
of the word tired. 


for 


I am sorry to say, has par- 
broken down from overwork. It is 
only what ev®ry one expected. No man 
can write three or four long novels every 
year for a series of years and expect to 
keep in good health. Mr. Crockett has been 
ordered by his physician to do no more 
work for some time to come, and has left 
England in search of a warmer climate re- 
mote from publishers and editors. Mr. 
Gilbert Parker ts another man who has 
done too much work in the last five years, 
although he has not displayed the amaz- 
ing fertility of Mr. Crockett. He is now in 
Egypt, which of all places in the world ts 
the place to rest provided a man keeps out 
of Cairo, with its ceaseless round of so- 
celal festvities. If you want to rest go 
00 or 800 miles up the Nile before the 

pason,"’ opens and occupy a hotel alone. 
Yow will find each day at least forty-eight 
hours long, and you will think of nothing 
except Egyptian antiquities @nd Arabs, 

th of which are wonderfully soothing to 
he tired mind. 

The tired man should, however, avoid 
visiting Egyptian temples, or at all events 
should indulge in them with moderation. 
Too many temples will prove extremely in- 
digestible, as I found to my sorrow during 


Mr. Crockett, 


tially 


ants 
| 
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had the same effect on other peo 
that three temples in one day would 
the digestion of a man who in o 
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ping a fortnight at a Florentine or 
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he writes. There is a good deal of inter- 
esting information of a rather out-of-the 
way kind in Mr. Carmichael’ 
portraits of the ger 
ants will probably be a surprise 
of people who believe that all italian 
are brigands, either in fact or in 
heart. The book ought to have a wide sak 

tor it is thoroughly charming from the first 
to the 
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A long while ago I wrote Max 
Beerbohm that he was merely 
of the late Oscar Wilde's literary methods 
Since then Mr. Beerbohm has grown great- 
ly as a writé?t, and he is now himself, and 
no one else, and a very deligntful self it is 
to his readers. I know of things more 
enjoyable than an article by ‘*‘ Max” in 
Tne Saturday Review. Mr. Beerbohm is 
wonderfully brilliant and witty, and his 
style, now that it is his own throughout, is 
delightful. I doubt, however, it he will 
always write as he now writes. He ought 
to do something great as well as amusing, 
and in time I have little doubt that he will. 


+ 
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few 


We are to have almost immediately the 
long-expected “ Life of Stevenson" by his 
cousin, Mr. Balfour. As every one knows, 
Mr. Colvin, who was expected to write 
the book, found himself unable to do so, 
and turned the letters and notes in his 
possession over to Mr. Balfour. A better 
vrelection of a biographer could not have 
becn made, as Mr. Balfour knew Stevenson 
thoroughly and had spent nearly a year 
with him at Samoa. We may confidently 
expect that the book will be a satisfactory 
portrait of Stevenson, and that it will make 
him known to us even thoroughly 
than we know him now. 


more 


. 

Mr. Alfred Austin has hastened to pub- 
lish a poem on the death of the Queen. 
With every desire not to find unnecessary 
fault with the estimable gentleman who 
has been so unfortunate as to be Tenny- 
son's successor, it must be said that the 
poem is very far from being what it should 
have been. The very first line is bad 
enough to shadow whatever of merit may 
be in the lines that follow it.. So far, by 
far the best poem that the occasion has 
brought forth is the one written by the 
lady who signs herself E. Nesbit. It is 
not faultless, but there is genuine passion 
in it, and no one can read it unmoved. 


*,* 


There are no new novels this week of 
especial interest, and probably there will 
be none until the Spring season arrives, I 
ought perhaps to except two Ghetto novels 
that are not without merit, though they 
follow too closely in Mr. Zangwill's foot- 
steps. But, alas! there is no new field for 
the novelist, and what is worse, there never 
can be until Mr. Tesla succeeds in bringing 
us into close communication with the other 
planets, W. L. ALDEN. 


Maurice Hewlett. 


1 


{After Reading His “ Richard-Yea-and-Nay.”’) 
We leap into the saddle, grip the reins, 
And kiss the velvet flank with golden spur. 
And then, like great, lost winds, we rush with 
her, 
The fair Jehane, through lawless war's domains! 
Here's love, with bloody tears, that groans and 
strains: 
Here’s valor, that the soul's foundations stir; 
HMere’s sacrifice, that life's prized windows 
blur, 
As we ride over Saladin’s wide plains! 


We hear the swish of twice ten thousand blades; 
We feel the hurricane of Norman wrath; 
We see the English wolves at Mosiem throats! 
And then we dream of far-off Norman glades, 
And walk with tove along the primrose path, 
As Richard's song above the tower fioats! 


Il, 


Ye novelists of Britain, hide your heads! 
Back to the woods, with large but nimble feet! 
For here's your master swinging down the 
atreet, 
With sword in hand, to cut your fame to shreds! 
Back to your caves! and into your straw beds! 
And nevermore upon this planet bleat! 
Content your stomachs now with uncooked 
meat: 
The banquet hall's for him whom genius weds! 


Ye write with pens: this New Man with a 
sword; 

Ye write with ink: and he with blood and 
tears; 

Ye from the head: and he from the head and 
heart! 

He fronts his work like Richard, his great lord, 
Or like a god who rules starred hemispheres, 
And not like greedy traders in a mart! 

JOHN ERNEST McCANN, 
Feb, 16, 1901, 
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Professor J. Berg Esenwein of the Chester Military Academy in an extended 
review in his literary column of The Chester Times (Pa.) of February 8th says: 
‘1 wish to commend to all who are interested in home reading a volume of decided 
value. Its title, ‘Hints for Home Reading,’ is definitive. Blessed is he who shall 
turn these Hints into Helps, and so revolutionize the book life of his home. . . 
The eleven Essays are simply rich, and are composed of the best thought of the 
best minds among bookish men, 


HINTS FOR HOME READING 


THE TiMEs REVIEW in a column and over review recently said: “The vol- 
ume contains a dozen bookish essays well worth reading by all. . . 
Many of the papers will be found charming in their beekish spirit and 
suggestiveness.” Such contributors as Charles Dudley Warner, Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, Edward Everett Hale, Lyman Abbott, &c., are a sufficient guar- 
antee of the intrinsic worth of the book. In fact, it is a most valuable werk 
to every book buyer and book tover, cspecially as it contains a most care- 
fully selected list of Three Thousand of the Best Books in the English Language 

books selected for the most part by about seventy-five of the leading Librarians 
of this country, and of which THe Times Review says: “The lists willbe found all 


the more valuable from the fact that the publishers’ names and the publication prices 
of the various books are added. Wbere several edttions of a book are to be bad, the one 
se'ectedis the one decided to be the cheapest and at the same time the best.”’ ‘The last 
sixty-four pages of the volume constitute a Book Record, in which may be re- 
corded the name, author, publisher, comment, &c., of books read. 

To summarize, the volume contains: 

I. A Series of excellent bookish Essays by 
and Critics of this country. Edited with an 

It. A Book Buyer's Guide to 5,000 of 
guage, selected from all Departments of Literature 

Ill. A Book Record. In all, a 12mo volume bound in limp Cloth, 
ners. Price, $1.25, postpaid to any part of the world. 


CHARLES L. BOWMAN, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


P. S8.—I have concluded to repeat my recent offer in Tur Times REVIEW, and 
will make any purchaser of the above volume a member of THE UNton LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION for three years, provided the order is sent to me direct by April Ist. 
This means the privilege of buying any of the three thousand books in the Book 
Buyer's Guide at wholesale prices. When I say mholesale | mean WHOLEBSALE— 
that is, at discounts ranging from 33%4% up, (except on net books, and liberal dis- 
counts on them.) A membership also means the privilege of buying ANY BOOKS 
PUBLISHED at awrholesale prices, provided they are sold in the trade. It also means 
the privilege of buying from the Association's 


SPECIAL SALE LIST NO. 23 


which has just been issued, and which contains over 1,000 volumes from the best 
publishers at discounts ranging all the way up to SO per cent. The Union Library 
Association does about the biggest Mail Order business of any Book House in this 
country and sells books at lower prices than any Book Establishment in the U. 8. 
It is backed by over a Quarter Million Dollars Capital, and its standing in both 
the financial and book world is of the highest. This catalogue will . 
to all who apply for membership aT ONCE ; 
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‘‘ THE ‘LORNA DOONE’ OF AMERICAN FICTIO 
—The Interior. 


EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS MARY E. WILKINS 


“I have read ‘Eben Holden’ “Tt seems to me a most remark- 
with a great joy in its truth and able production, way and way ahead 
treshness. You have got into your of ‘David Harum,’ which is not to 
book a kind of life not in literature be mentioned in comparison with 
before, and you have got it there it. * Eben Holden” is simply ador- 


simply and frankly. It is ‘as pure able. I have not read’ @ book in 
as water and as good as bread. many a day by an American au- 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER thor which has so pleased me.” 
“Tt is sweet with the smell of the AMELIA E. BARR 

balsam. Whenever one finds a real “Tf congratulate you on having 

book he or she owes it to the rest given the world a pure, strong, nat- 


to tell them about it, that they may ural story. It is as far above * Da- 
read and enjoy it too. So I pass the vid Harum’ as noonday is above 
word along: * Read Eben Holden.’ " dawn.” 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 


bracing, and wholly American 
in the far future, our succes- 
and atmosphere in which the 


forest-scented, fresh-aired, 
story of country and town life. ... Hf, 


sors wish to know what were the Teal life 
country folk that saved this nation grew, loved, wrought, and had _ their 
being, they must go back to such true and zestful and poetic tales of 
‘fiction’ as ‘Snow Bound’ and ‘ Eben Holden.’ ” 


12mo, gold lettered on red cloth, gilt top, $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COPIPANY, Boston 


“Tt 74 6 
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Mrs. Clyde. 


MRS. CLYDE is forging steadily to, the front. 

It was so with the heroine of the story. 

It was so with the famous woman in whom some 
affect to see the prototype of MRS. CLYDE. 

MRS. CLYDE Is already in its sixth edition. 


THE CRITICS SAY: 

‘* MRS. CLYDE is worth reading. tis a strong novel of the 
material school, vigorously worded, clear in its pictures of persons and 
scenes, liberal in ehigram and clever in generalization.’’—NEW YORK 
WORLD. : 

** Tt all makes a story of exceeding interest, 
’’—NEW YORK HERALD. 
CHICAGO CHRON. 


with now and then 
some delicions moments, 
‘* Nowhere does interest in the story flag. 
ICLE. 
MRS. CLYDE, by JULIEN GORDON, author of “A PuRITAN PAGAN,” 
One Vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Note: DAVID HARUM has passed its first half million. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE FOLLY OF PLAGIARISM. 


The disaster which has befallen a stu- 
dent in the University of Princeton is an 
additional demonstration of the folly of 
plagiarism. The McClean prize of $100 
is offered for the best-written of the 
eight junior orations. It has for more 
than a quarter of a century been the cus- 
tom at Princeton to publish the winning 
oration in the Nassau Literary Magazine, 
which exchanges with all the other uni- 
Therefore the pla- 





versity magazines, 
giarism in this case was bound to be ex- 
posed in time. But such must be the ulti- 
mate fate of most direct plagiarism, un- 
less the work copied be one wholly for- 
works seldom appeal to 


Mr. Beecher once heard 


gotten. Such 
the plagiarist. 
a@ sermon in a country church, and after 
asked the 


long it took him to write that sermon, 


the service he minister how 


“Oh, about four hours,”’ was the answer. 
“That's strange,” commented Mr. Beech- 
er; “it took me a month.” 

Direct plagiarism is most likely to be 
the offense of a college boy. His mind is 


not yet prepared to produce original lit- 


terature, unless it be an exceptional 
mind. He must depend largely upon 
reading for his inspiration. With the 


work of a competent writer before him 
and the desire to imitate it, the tempta- 
tion to reproduce the very words is al- 
most irresistible. No doubt in many in- 
stances the youth has been told by his 
instructor to read and try to reproduce 
in his own words the work of another, 
Doing this is an admirable exercise ‘in 
But must the 
student feel the hopelessness of putting 


composition. how often 


into original English comparable with 


the original the ideas which he borrows. 
With the book before 
almost unconsciously reproduce the orig- 


him he will often 


inal text. His only safety is in filling 
his mind full of information on the sub- 
ject about which he is to write, and then 
to put away all books and endeavor to 
make his own essay. 

The plagiarism which oftenest goes un- 
however, is that which 


discovered, re- 


sults from just this process. Here and 


take 
mind, and the author will 


sentence will its resi- 


the 


there a up 


dence in 


without volition reproduce it. Still more 


likely is he to repeat the treatment and 


line of thought of some other writer who 


has made a profound impression on 
him. An experienced author can write 
with all his books around him. He 
can refer to them as often as he 


the 


reproducing their contents. 


pleases without slightest danger of 
But how can 
the inexperienced college boy do this? At 
every step in the composition of an es- 
feel his own 
to take 
success is a very 
Yet of 
real plagiarism is seldom brought against 


No doubt there 


an oration he must 
The 
to 


say or 
incompetence. 
the 


strong 


temptation 
shortest road 


one indeed. the charge 
the university student. 
is a great lack of originality in his work, 
but 


giarism 


the professor knows what is 


pla- 


and what is not. In literary 
work, as in other industries, honesty is 
the best policy; 
is likely to say something individual and 


worth reading. 


and one who {is in earnest 





THE READING HABIT. 
Lyman Abbott, 
the substance 

all the 
recur to 


Dr. 
other day, 


in an address the 


of which was 
took 


and well- 


published in newspapers, 
old 
wern thesis, the soundness of which has 
The the- 


sis was that the habit of reading was an 


occasion to an 


become increasingly disputable. 


excellent and commendable practice, an4 
that it did not matter so much what you 
read at first, so long as you acquired the 
habit. 
ever trash might happen to be in vogue 


Having begun by reading what- 
at the moment, you would go on, accord- 
ing to Dr. Abbott, 
of literature and to acquaint yourselves 
with the classics thereof. 

If there be an injustice to the doctor 


in this summary of his views it is not 


to scale the heights 








ours, but that of the press dispatches 
which we quote. There Is so familiar an 
air in the report of his views, it has in 
effect been said so many times before, 
that we can entertain no doubt of the es- 
sential accuracy of the report. Equally 
without doubt, the report does injustice 
to the freshness and brilliancy of illus- 
tration by which he made attractive so 
familiar a proposition. 

It is the essential proposition itself 
with which we feel inclined to quarrel. 
When everybody knows how to read, 
there are two utterly distinct motives 
for reading. One is to pass away time, 
to spend an otherwise vacant and tedious 
hour. For that demand the flood of con- 
temporaneous literary output furnishes 
the supply. The mass of readers resort 
to it as they might resort to a drinking 
place, or an opium joint, not for light 
upon the pressing problem of their lives, 
but for a temporary oblivion of those 
problems, The further they are taken 
away from life, the better they are 
pleased, Hence the attractiveness, to the 
majority of them, of the “ historical ro- 
mance,” which has been so long 
“downed ” and is now coming up again. 
It is not that they really desire to know 
anything about historical characters or 
an historical period. If they did, there 
is a direct passage open to such knowl- 
edge in the reading of the historical 
scholars who have studied that period. 
What the mass of readers want is to get 
away from themselves and from their 
environment. This is what 
“ fiction’ in general, and historical fic- 
tion in particular, enables them to do. 

Dr. Abbott's contention that this kind 
of reading leads to more serious and in- 
forming reading remains to be proved. 
The statement of it 
does not prove itself. It would have to 
be proved, if provable, by an accumula- 


immediate 


It is not axiomatic. 


tion of examples of readers who have 
been led, from reading trash, either to 
informing works or to 
literary We have never seen 
such a vindication of the of 
reading trifling books seriously attempt- 
ed to be worked out in statistical form. 
In the absence of such a demonstration 
may take leave to doubt that the 
habit of idle reading has anything at all 
to do, either with the desire really to un- 
derstand how human affairs have come 
about, on the one hand, or with the de- 
sire to acquaint one’s self with the mas- 


improving and 
classics. 


practice 


we 


terpieces of pure literature on the other. 
Thomas Carlyle, whatever else one may 


say about him, was a ‘“ good reader.” 
And yet in his Edinburgh address, he 
told the students that there was a no- 


tion abroad in the world that “if a man 
was reading any book whatever he was 
doing something better than nothing at 
all.” But he added: ‘* Now I entirely call 
that in question; I even venture to deny 


it." We do not go so far as to deny it. 


“call it in question,” 
Dr. 


any other orator who main- 


But we may safely 
and add that we should like to see 
Abbott, 
tains it, adduce some proofs in support 


of it. 


or 





ROSTAND AS AN ACADEMICIAN. 





There seems to be no room for doubt 


that Edmond Rostand will be elected to 


the seat in the French Academy : left 
vacant by the death of Henri de Bornier. 
Since the publication of ‘Cyrano de 


Bergerac’ there has been no question of 
the fitness of Rostand for.a place among 
the ‘“‘immortals.’’ He is surely a great 
dramatic poet, greater than Bornier, who 
never quite realized his own ambition; 
and he is the only considerable dramatic 
poet now in France not already in the 
Academy. 

For Jean Richepin is a lyrist in poetry 
and a romancer in prose rather than a 
dramatist, in spite of his half dozen 
rather fanciful pla¥s and his translations 
of Shakespeare, and he seems not to 
have made a strong enough impression 
in any one field to deserve the highest 
form of recognition his countrymen can 
give him in his lifetime. 

There will be no dispute over the elec- 
tion of Rostand. He is so clearly the 
right man for the fauteuil. He is a poet 
and a patriot, too, and the very soul of 
aggressive, and triumphant 
France breathes He has 
imagination, fervor, and style. He is the 
idol of young France, while the depart- 


a militant, 
in his verse. 


ing generation looks upon him with fond- 
ness and hope. 

There will be no suspicion of politics 
While it cannot be said 
in the Academy have 


in his election. 


that the places 
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been going a-begging lately, the appoint- 
ments of Freycinet and Deschanel, not to 
speak of Pierre Loti, scarcely aroused 
national enthusiasm, 








OU L'ON PARLE ANGLAIS. 

A correspondent not unknown in cur- 
rent literature and journalism sends to 
us, apropos of last week's article on 
“The Languages One Speaks,” a copy of 
a label taken from a bottle of vermouth 
from which he was served many years 
ago at “lHermitage,” on the Bronx, 
long the home of the late Pére Baudouin, 
of blessed memory, and of his variegated 
assortment of guests. The place, in com- 
mon with several! others in the neighbor- 
hood, was presented by its shrewd and 
plausible proprietor as the original river- 
side hostelry, the praises of which were 
sounded by Hopkinson Smith in “ A Day 
at Laguerre’s.”” One difficulty with this 
claim seems to be that there was no 
original to that charming piece of fancy 
work, which was, so far as our memory 
serves, a composite picture freely and 
deftly touched with the author's inimita- 
ble “ chique.” But to the unique contri- 
bution of our correspondent: 


“The wermouth 

Is a white Wine slightly 

bitter and parfumed with who- 

le some aromatic herbs. 

It is un excellent tonic 

Stimulant and astringent 

beverage. When taken with 

water, it is refreshang and 

Acts as en apérient. it 

is an excelent prévantative 

of feyers and Disentery and all 
diseases prévalent in warm climates 
for wich purpose it is exprésly 
Compounded,” 

We wish our correspondent had sent 
us the name of the enterprising dealer 
who prepared this announcement for his 
English-speaking customers. , We would 
gladly give him an advertisement with 
the hope that there are other composi- 
tions of his of equal merit. We cannot 
vouch for the quality of his wines. In 
all human probability they are much 
the same as the common run of the 
things our French friends send across 
the ocean to us, as good as the profit 
left by our extortionate tariff will permit, 
but distinctly requiring the attractions 
of the places in which they are served 
to make them drinkable. On the Bronx, 
at the time to which our correspondent 
refers this treasure those attrac- 
tions were simple, but peculiar to the 
In those days there 


trove, 


place, and adequate. 
was water in the river, especially in the 
late Spring and in midautumn, and some- 
times oarsmen were able to get as far 


as William’s Bridge with one or two 
portages. When they came of a Sun- 
day, they found a motley and happy 
gathering, whose members seemed by 


the spirit of the place and the season to 
be made one company as completely as 
if they 
perhaps more so. 


had always known each other, 
Though 
of the 


there were 


most of the 
tradesman 
Ital- 
ians and Mexican-Spanish, and a sprink- 


guests were French, 


and artisan class, also 
ling of Americans, and the fun was cos- 
mopolitan and polyglot. The English of 
the foreigners was apt to be of the 
mouth” label variety, and the French of 
the 
corresponding originality. 
We not if the little 
survives, or if its gardens and tonnelles 


“6 


wer- 


English speakers was doubtless of 


know settlement 
have been improved out of existence. We 
think with apprehension of what the bi- 
eycle and the trolley may have achieved 
in transmogrifying them if they are stiil 
there. Whatever they are, the memories 
of a score of years since cannot be“re- 
Would that Mr. Hopkin- 
revisit them 


vived in them. 


son Smith would and re- 


port! 





A POPULAR BIRTH MONTH. 


February, the shortest of all the months, 
is the one most crowded with the birthdays 
of famous people. 

Though the shortest of the months, and 
one of the least pleasant, in the northern 
hemisphere, February is perhaps more 
closely packed with famous birthdays, or 
the birthdays of famous people, than any 
other of the twelve, In America the most 
renowned of names is that of Washington, 
and the best-known of birthdays, barring 
Christmas, ig the 22d of February. 
thing additional 
Washington's Birthday, it would have been 
the birth thereon of James Russell Lowell, 
(1819.) Second 
ton’s countrymen is Abraham Lincoln, and 
while the jour de féte of the Father of his 
Country is practically a National holiday, 


If any- 


could throw lustre on 


in fame among Washing- 











being observed in every State but Missia- 
sippi, and that of the martyr President is 
not, Feb. 12 is celebrated in a number of 
States as a day of rest and recreation, its 
more general observance being prevented, 
probably, by its closeness to a universally 
regarded date. On the very day of Lin- 
coln’s birth, (Feb. 12, 1809,) Charles Darwin 
took his first draught of atmospheric air. 

But the most vivid impression of Febru- 
ary’s richness as a birth season is to be 
had by starting at the beginning of the 
month, and going along chronologically to 
its close. So far as I know, the Ist and the 
2d (Candlemas Day) are barren of great 
births, but Felix Mendelssohn was born on 
the 3d, in the same year, (1800,) as well as 
the same month, that gave us Lincoln and 
Darwin. The 3d was the natal day of Hor- 
ace Greeley (1811) and Sidney Lanier, (1842.) 
On the 6th was born Sir Henry Irving, 
(1838,) on the 7th Charles Dickens, (1812,) 
and on the &th John Ruskin, (1819,) Gen. 
Sherman, (1820,) and Jules Verne, (1828.) 
Admiral Sampson's birthday is the 9th, 
(1840,) and Edison's the Lith. To the 12th 
be credited only Lincoln and 

(1809,) but John Winthrop, 
the second, (1606,) and George Meredith, 
(1828.) The 14th is St. Valentine's Day, 
though Juno is as likely to have been born 
on that date as the patron saint of stricken 
hearts and halting verses. 

On the 15th we have Ernest Legouvé in 
France, (1807,) Dr. Weir Mitchell in Ameri- 
ca, (18S20,) and the distinguished barrister, 
Sir Edmund Clarke, Q. C., M. P., Eng- 
land, (1841.) The 20th should be to 
the lovers of the stage from its gift of Jo- 
seph Jefferson, (1829,) and ** Sailing Around 
the World” the birth of its 
author, Capt. Joshua Slocum, most daring 


are 
Darwin, 


to not 


Gov. 


in 


dear 


chronicles 


of modern navigators, on the same day, “a 
cold Feb. 20," (1844.) On the 25th the an- 
of literature theology 
alike record the coming of Cardinal New- 
man, (1801.) 
but another name for Washington's birth- 


nals English and 


The 22d, as already noted, is 
day, (1732,) and it is to be credited also not 
only with Lowell, but with Major Gen. 
Baden-Powell, (1857.) George William Cur- 
tis first opened his eyes to the light on the 
24th, (1824,) ‘“ Kit” bap- 
tized on the 26th, (1564,) Longfellow’s name 
makes illustrious the 27th, (1807,) and Lord 
Rodney's the 28th. Some other celebrity 
may have seen fit to come into being on 
the rarest of days, the 20th of February, 
but if so the fact has escaped my observa- 


Marlowe was 


tion. A systematic search of biographical 
dictionaries would result in a considerable 
extension of this list, which, when com. 
pleted would include the names of Mar- 
garet Deland, James Parton, Prof. F. J. 
Child, R. W. Gilder, Rose Terry Cooke, 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Frof. N. 8. 


Shaler, and Lydia Maria Child. As a whole, 
it challenges comparison with any possible 
list of notabilities born in any of the longer 


months. 

Its popularity as a death month is less 
marked, though Luther drew his last 
breath on the-18th, (1546,) the poet Shen- 


stone on the 11th, (1763,) Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds on the 23d, (1792,) and Gen. Sherman, 
same month, the 
February (1786) that 


who was born in the on 


14th, (1891.) It was in 


Cardinal de Salis, Archbishop of Seville, 
gave up the ghost, at the extraordinary 
age of five score years and ten, and it was 
on Feb. 6, a century earlier, (1685,) that 
Charles Il., who feared he had been ‘an 
unconscionable time a-dying,”’ passed away, 
a prematurely old man, at just one-half 
the Cardinal's great age. ds. Be GS. 





COL. WILKS AND NAPOLEON. 


The January number of John Murray's 
The Monthly Review contains an interest- 
ing article on Col. Wilks and Napoleon. 
Lord Rosebery, in describing the latter 
and his St. Helena circle, says: ‘* Bertrand 
had an agreeable singularity; he wrote no 
book.”’ gut Julian S. Corbett, the writer 
of the present article, assures 3er- 
trand was not the only St. Anthony to thus 
resist temptation. Col, Mark Wilks, Gov- 
ernor of the island under the East India 
Company, when Napoleon landed, not only 
had exceptional opportunities for observa- 
tion, but, being a man of letters, was emi- 
nently fitted to write of the great exile. 
In Lord Rosebery’s book, however, Wilks 
is so little referred not appear 
in its index. 

Napoleon is said to have liked and re- 
spected Col. Wilks thoroughly, but their of- 
ficial relations having been of the slightest 
—Wilks being merely a servant of the com- 
pany—until Sir Hudson Lowe came out Na- 
poleon remained in the custody of the naval 


us 


to as to 


officer who brought him to the island. It 
was never suspected, so great was Col. 
Wilks’s reserve, that he had left written 


accounts of Napoleon and his suite, but 
some of the material thus preserved has 
lately come to light, which, through the 


kindness of its owner, Sir Mark Wilks Col- 
let of St. Clere, is here printed for the first 
time. 

Col. Mark Wilks was born in the Isle of 
Man abous 1760, received a classical educa- 
tion, and was intended for the ministry, but 
obtaining a cadetship in the East India 
Company, almost his entire service was 
spent in staff or political employment. He 
was Military Secretary to two Governors 
and one Commander in Chief, and was on 
Gen. James Stuart's staff from 1790 to 
1792 during all the operations against Tip- 
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poo. From 1802 to 1808 he was resident at 
Mysore, after which he was invalided home, 
and went to work upon a book, the first 
volume of which was published in 1510, 
“ Historical Sketches of the South of In- 
dia in an Attempt to Trace the History of 
Mysore.”’ Wilks having had access to the 
native archives at Mysore, his book was 
very highly spoken of, but in the midst of 
work upon it he was called upon to take 
the Governorship of St. Helena, assuming 
its duties in 1813. The inhabitants of the 
island became much attached to him 
through his improvements in agriculture 
and in the amelioration of the land tenure. 
Wilks was a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
his knowledge of agriculture, science, and 
histcry being evident in these recorded con- 
versations with Napoleon, whom he was 
able to strongly interest. 

3etween fifty and sixty 
when Napoleon arrived, a lady 
dent on the island says Wilks was “ 
handsome, venerable-looking man, 
white, curling locks, and a_ courtierlike 
manner. Never had the island of St. Hel- 
ena, since its first possession by the Eng- 
lish, been under the government of a man 
so enlightened, so judicious, so mild and 
affable, or so much beloved.” 

The importance of a knowledge of Col 
Wilks’s personality Nes in the fact that he 
was in every way so great a contrast to 
the officer who came after him, Sir Hudson 
Lowe, that many people agreed with the 
Duke of Wellington that if Wilks had re- 
mained in charge results might have been 
very different. 


years of age 
then resi- 
a tall, 


Sir Hudson Lowe possessed neither the 
polish nor the scholarly manner or even 
the requisite tact to deal with such men 


as Napoleon or his suite, being of the stuff 
of which soldiers of fortune are made. He 
was the son of an army surgeon, born and 
bred in a barrack, most of his service being 
spent abroad in making soldiers out of 
some of the worst material in Europe. He 
was a stern disciplinarian, a hard worker, 
and fine linguist, and must have been pos- 
of sort of tact, because he 
to be regarded at headquarters as 
singularly successful in dealing with for- 
eigners. In 1814 he served under Bliicher 
and was knighted in consequence of a ride 
across France, attended by a single Cos- 
sack, to bring to London the first news of 
the fall of Paris. 

Mr. Corbett’s paper very ably contrasts 
these two men, carefully emphasizing the 
fact, however, that Lowe was no vulgar 
martinet, many events in his life going to 
prove him a very humane man, one of his 


sessed 
came 


some 


acts being the abolishment of slavery in 
Bt. Helena. 
It has been said that in 1815, Napoleon 


Was a man so broken in health and spirits 
as no longer to be dangerous, but Mr. Cor- 
bett says we of this generation have so 
thoroughly outgrown the “ oppression of 
his name" as not to be able to estimate 
him fairly. 

In 1815 Napoleon was still an Alexander, 
a Tamburlane. He was still a foree that 
could not be measured, a magician whose 
powers no man could pretend to have 
fathomed. They had tried to cage him once 
and had failed, and now Lord Bathurst 
found himself saddled with a repetition of 
the task from which every statesman in 
Europe shrank. 

When Lowe came to St. Helena on April 
14, 1816, Lord Bathurst had made up his 
mind that the only safety lay in complete 
isolation, and it is thought the former must 
have felt that the only way to prevent 
himself from being gradually enticed from 
a strict execution of his orders was to 
carry them out to the letter of the law. 
Indeed, this phase of Lowe's character was 
probably the reason for his being chosen 
for the part. One of his first acts was to 
inerease Napoleon's allowance, but when 
it came to a question of the prisoner's iso- 


lation, Lowe was always rough and over- 
bearing. 
The importance of Col. Witks'’s_ testi- 


mony is, that it goes far to explain Lowe's 
attitude. For we now know upon unim- 
peachable evidence that the new Govern- 
or’s first experience on landing was to find 
that an attempt was being made to get 
behind his orders by tampering with his 
predecessor, as well as with the officer in 
command of the naval squadron. 


The article sets forth, on the authority of 
Col. Wilks's notes, just how these officers 
were approached, the result being that it 
was thought neeessary to inform Lowe 
exactly what had taken place, so that his 
difficulties may be said to have commenced 
with the first day of his command, 

Outside of the value of Col. Wilks’s 
manuscript notes, as partially explaining 
Lowe s attitude and his increasing severity, 
the recorded conversations with Napoleon 
will be found of much interest; the first, 
which dealt largely with India, covering not 
only the political history of that country, 
but also its sciences and arts, the mention 
of indigo bringing up the subject of chem- 
istry. The whole article, indeed, exhibits 
Napoleon in a particularly fresh light. 








THE CONTINUITY. OF CRITICISM 
AND REAL BOOKS. 

Beyond the furthest. point of criticism 
there is ever a further—the last stage is 
never reached. It is this that regulates 
the zeal of the critic and makes him mod- 
est. Great writers who have been for cent- 
uries, aye, millenntums, under the judgment 
of men, not-only exert ‘a perpetual infiu- 
ence, but ever and anon awaken a new blos- 
soming of interest, as they are viewed from 
new standpoints, brought ever to the tests 
and standards of new discdveries, and ad- 
justed to the temper of the modern mind. 
A writer's greatness may be estimated by 
the extent to which he is subjected to this 
process, from the bearing his genius is 
found to have on human concerns. In the 
revolutions of human progress the light of 
the past is at intervals thrown with a more 
intense lustre upon the present, to beautify, 
strengthen, and sustain human life, by a 


with | 


| infinite God 





sense of its unity and of its relation at 
all times to all times. Of what significance 
are the innumerable sermons of the cent- 
uries but as criticisms of that greatest of 
all criticisms of life? And so high is the 
interest thereof, that it is searcely con- 
ceivable a time should ever come when its 
glory shall beeome dim and its influence 
on the human spirit cease. So remote 
such an idea that at no previous time has 
s0 much untrammeled, honest, and learned 
criticism been brought to bear upon it as 


is 


in our day. The same is true of every 
great book. For what is any real book 
but—as Matthew Arnold's definition of 


poetry—‘‘a criticism of life’’? Great poetry 
is born to immortality, because it is this 
in the purest and highest degree. But there 
is no book of enduring worth which is not 
a criticism of life in some measure. It is 
the humanity in a book that gives it its 
permanent value; that out, and what re- 
mains? It is the infinite in man that makes 
him the problem of infinite interest. He 
who has received most of the fullness of the 
is, to us, the most interesting 
man. We never weary hearing of Shake- 
speare, He will not cease to interest men, 
until they know all that was in him and 
are as wise as he, At intervals a man is 
born who looks with new eyes at what he 
has seen and said, and touches it to new 
We are so accustomed to regard the 
scope of Shakespeare's mind as universal 
that we think the continuous investigation 
of it is a part of the heritage of man. The 
world of mind turns in its revolutions to- 
ward the great lights in the intellectual 
sky as the earth toward the sun; and more 
eyes are ever turned to that central light 
as we approach him for we are 
nearer to him to-day than those who drank 
ale with him three centuries ago. 

In the presence of Shakespeare and of 
others besides, it is to express what is ob- 
vious, to say that a finale is never reached, 
the last word never spoken; and yet finales 


issues. 


closer; 


and last words are commonplaces. We 
have “last words” in criticism and 
‘‘final’’ histories and biographies and edi- 
tions; and books are not uncommon that 


are in themselves for their quality of per- 
fectness said to be consummate. Such 
superlative terms confuse no one. They no 
more pass for absolute than the proposal 
to burn the libraries, because one book con- 
tained all that was in them. The best and 
highest is but a contribution. ‘‘ We know in 
part, and we prophesy in part.” 

The phenomenon of eclipse from which 
great writers suffer at times is familiar 
to every one, though we may not be able 
to trace its secret further than the law of 
the inevitable, by which all things come and 
go. If a book is a real criticism of human 
life it cannot drop forever out of sight or 
fail of a permanent place in literature; 
and the more it is “ unmixed with baser 
matter’ the higher will its place be, and 
with the greater certainty will men turn to 
it as life broadens and becomes more real. 
Over much that issues from the press to- 





day ‘“‘the wind passeth, and it Is gone; 
and the place thereof shall know it no 
more,’’ but a real book shall only pass 


with man himself from off the face of the 
earth. 


The work of the critic is to distinguish 
between the permanent and the transitory, 
to Know the spirit of a book and its rela- 
tion to the time. And every accomplished 
critic “like unto the man that is a 
householder, that bringeth forth out of his 
treasury things new and old.” For every 
good reader rejoices to see the great books 
of the past restored to human interest and 
regards their revival as something more 
than a mere business movement. Happily, 
this is a feature of the time. There are 
reissues in progress, in many various forms, 
of the great books that are the true riches 
of literature, the names of which stir us 
like the sound of a trumpet. Some of these, 
for instance, the ‘Century Classics,” 
are so beautiful, handy, and within reach 
that they may be called model books, and, 
in the light of to-day, are so admirably 
introduced by eminent writers that they 
might be regarded as the personification 
of Wisdom crying without, uttering her 
voice in the street, saying, ‘‘ How long, ye 
simple ones, will ye love simplicity? * * * 
and fools hate knowledgé? Turn ye at my 
reproof: behold * * * I will make known 
my words unto you.” Such things should 
bring about not only a revival of learning, 
but of the business in real books, which 
has so far decayed for lack of the interest- 
ing and the permanent, 


is 


as 


It is unnecessary to do more than refer 
to the books on Shakespeare that are con- 
stantly coming to us, nor especially to re- 
cent important contributions to our knowl- 
edge of him, both here and in England, and 
which are received with an ever-growing 
interest. It is well-nigh two centuries since 
Addison wrote his series of essays on “ Par- 
adise Lost,” and now, after all that has 
been written in the interim, we have a 
book on Milton from Prof. Raleigh, which 
is recognized as a new thing, not only ex- 
cellent in itself, but “ illuminating” and 
“ suggestive of highs hopes for the future 
of English criticism.” Such a book must 
be considered as a very notable thing at 
this time of day; and as showing how great 
books go on with an ever-brightening efful- 
gence and widening influence. Again, we 
have Byron emerging from eclpse, at the 
end of the century whose opening he made 
brilliant, in Mr. Murray's new edition; and 
the reading world stands upon the alert as 
volume follows volume, as though they 
were the product of another “ Author of 
Waverley.” This also is a good sign. 


It is not needful further to emphasize the 
healthful signs of a revival of the perma- 
nent in the individual author, as well as in 


new century he will fill a still larger place 
ay the interpreter the same immortal 
books in the growing licht of the ages; our 
faith in which is “‘ the substance of things 
hoped for."’ 


or 





MRS. CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 
From The Boston Transcript. 

Few writers owe more to their wives than 
the Rey. Cyrus Townsend Brady, the au- 
thor of several stirring naval romances, 
confesses owing to his helpmate, though in 
the case of ‘** When Blades Be Out and 
Love's Afield,"’ the novel that the Lippin- 
cotts are about to issue, Mrs. Brady's in- 
spiration is an indirect one. 

Fewer men own their indebtedness with 
Mr. Brady’s generosity, though the dedi- 
cation to his new book is unique rather 
than graceful, and not to be commended as 
a model for the purveying of compliments. 


It reads like this: 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE AUTHOR 
AND A LADY. 

The Lady—Do you draw your heroines 


from real life, Sir? 
The Author—Sometimes; not always. You 
see, 1 only know one heroine in real life. 
The Lady—And she is? 


The Author—My wife! 

The Lady—Did she prove her heroism by 
marrying you? 

The Author—By living with me after she 
had done so, Madam! 

“With an ever-increasing sense of her 


persistent 
gratefully 
wile, Mary 


heroism, therefore, the author 
inscribes this little book to his 
Barrett Brady.” 


Two Important Annuals. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, the American 
publishers of ‘‘ Whitaker's Almanack”’ and 
* Hazell’'s Annual,”’ have ready these im- 
portant annuals for 1901. In the Whitaker 
the familiar scheme is carried out—descrip- 
tion and statistics concerning Great Brit- 
ain and foreign countries, including elabo- 
rate data about the Court of St. James’s— 
but this year we have two important fea- 
tures added, a concise and well-written ac- 
count of year's campaign in South 
Africa, in which is given expert informa- 
tion on arms and tactics employed together 
with a brief article the 
taught.”’ 

The scheme carried out by ‘‘ Hazell's An- 
nual”"’ is simple in design and varied in 
execution. The arrangement is alphabet- 
ical. Great institutions such as Govern- 
ments—political, religious, educational, &c., 
and movements are elaborated from year 
to year. Added to these standard features 
are of persons, places, and 
things which have become conspicuous dur- 
ing the last year. Events of 1900 are also 
described in a brief yet comprehensive 
style and excellent maps are 
when necessary. 


last 


on “ lessons 


descriptions 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A 
MAGAZINE 
HEN The World’s Work be- 


gan, we expected a unani- 

mous expression of doubt and 

discouragement from all who were 

interested in magazine 

THE matters. But what we 

START heard with a few very 

painful exceptions, was: 

“You have a good idea and, if you 

work it out well, you are bound to 
succeed.” 


The preparations were made about 
the first of last September; the first 
number of The World’s 
THE Work appeared Octo- 
FIRST ber 20th; and we be- 
NUMBER. lieve that in few, if any, 
details did it show the 
great hurry with which it had to be 
prepared. 


We shall not speak of the praise 
that it received, although we confess 
we found it inspiring. The chief 
criticism was staggering 
in its unexpectedness; we 
were told that we had 
made too great a show 
in starting, and that we 
“could not keep it up.” 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie wrote what a 
hundred peor’ said: “I think The 
World’s Work remarkable. When 
I read the first number I doubted 
whether you could keep it up to that 
standard. You make a splendid be- 
ginning.” 


Asother objection was: “You 
have printed too many advertise- 


ments for your first number; you 

can’t keep it up.” 
TOO But, since the first 
MUCH number appeared just 
ADVERTIS- in time for the Fall 
ING book-advertising, we 

did not expect to get 
for January and February as oene 
pages as we had in the two Fall 
issues. But, after all, the February 
number has more advertisers than 
the November, though at a much 


the literature of the race, by which th-|\less favorable time of year. : 


true eritic in his true sphere will be more 
and more in demand: and, doubtless, in thé 


In starting the magazine, we de- 





introduced | 





cided to put our chief effort on the 
subscription side of circulation work. 
A purchaser who gets 
a magazine regularly 
through the mails and 
pays for it in advance 
is the best*sort of a 
reader to have. Fortu- 
nately we had a large 
Mail-Order Department, selling our 
books to buyers direct; and the an- 
nouncement of the magazine sent to 
them yielded good results—from cir- 
culars sent out between December 
Ist and January 15th, we have re- 
ceived often from 300 to 400 sub- 
scribers a day; and we find that the 
average receipt of subscriptions has 
been daily increasing. This inflow 
of subscriptions in January forced us 
to cut the News Company’s order 
several thousand; and the January 
number was exhausted by the fifth 
of the month. Of the news-stand 
sales we believe that, with one ex- 
ception (a ten-cent magazine), The 
World’s Work sold more copies of 
its first issue than any magazine 
published for fourteen years. 

But the selling of the magazine 
and the securing of the diffident ad- 
vertiser have been but trifles in com- 

parison with the 
THE making of the mag- 
EDITORIAL azine itself in all its 
END literary, artistic and 

mechanical _ tasks. 
To find men who have agcurate, 
first-hand knowledge about any 


VALUE 
OF 
SUBSCRIB- 
ERS 


| great movement in the world and 
| who can write plain and direct Eng- 
| lish is a task of overwhelming diffi- 


culty. The World’s Work avoids 
the prolific copy-making author who 
shall never be permitted to write in its 
pages; he is too far off from life and 
action, The editorial aim is to make 
it fresh, direct, up-to-date. The 
illustrations, too, being contempora- 
neous, present great difficulties, 
which, one by one, are being over- 
come; and the magazinz’s appear- 
ance will increase in beauty month 
by month. Even to achieve the re- 
sults already obtained in typogra- 
phy, presswork and the sewed bind- 
jag, it is necessary to “set-up” the 
magazine in two cities, to print it in 
thrze distinct offices, and to bind it 
in a fourth. 


This autobiography would be far 
from complete it we failed to speak 
of the advertisers and the advertis- 

ing agents who have 
THE helped it along. Such 
ADVERTIS- acute and much- 
ING bothered concerns as 

Colgate & Co., Ivory 
Soap, Eastman Kodak, Pyle’s Pearl- 
ine, Baker’s Chocolate, Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Co. Remington & 
Smith-Premier typewiters, the chief 
railroads of the country, the Ham- 
burg-American and other steamship 
lines, Quaker Oats, John Wanama- 
ker, Williams Shaving Soap, Ferris 
Hams, Libby’s Glass, Pabst and 
Schlitz, not to mention most of the 
book publishers and many other 
not less appreciated friends, have all 
given contracts varying from a few 
months to three years. The back 
cover and most of the special posi- 
tions have all been sold for 1901. 


As to the future, The World’s 
Work is just getting its pace; where- 
ever it goes it makes friends, and 

stays, and is well 
THE YEAR thought of. If it has 
BEFORE US deserved friends and 

moderate praise in 
the past, it will deserve them more 
in the future. The price of the 
magazine is 25 cents a number, or 
$3.00 a year; we can’t make it as 
handsome and as good as we think 
it should be for less. 


MARCH NUMBER 
AT NEWS STANDS OR: 


3 MONTHS’ TRIAL FOR 25c. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
34 Union Square, E., New York. 


Send me ‘The World's Work for 3 
months on trial. Inclosed is 25 cents, 
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H NTS FROM THE MAILBAG. 
More Misused Words. 

H. L. PINBR, Austin, Texas, again call- 
ing @tiention to “ The Misuse of Words,” 
writes to THe New York TiMEsS SATURDAY 
Review: 

“The position of the word ‘only’ con- 
tinues to > abused. This error has been 
noticeable fn almost all English and Amer- 
ican writers, But even Macaulay could not 
make such an error correct. In one of the 
most recent and popular books we have: 
‘He onty staid a few moments.’ The word 
here limits either ‘he’ or ‘ staid,’ whereas 
the evident intention is that it should mod- 
ify the idea of time in ‘a few moments.’ 
This is one of many similar illustrations as 
to the misplacement of this word. 

“The same author speaks of an ‘ imma- 
terial spirit.’ Is this possible? Again, we 
must charge to the same distinguished 
‘source the sentence, ‘I shall try and come.’ 
Another has ‘try and turn.” Are these ex- 
pressions logically correct? Grammatically 
they are in good form. 

‘In a story published in 1900 which has 
reached a sale of many thousands of copies, 
we find this language: ‘ He announced that 
he was not coming home.’ This announce- 
ment was made in a letter to parents many 
miles away. Is the word ‘coming’ excus- 
able here? Is it possible to employ this 
word in this sentence correctly? . Is not 
‘go’ the word—' going home '’ What about 
‘some seven months,’ from the same pop- 
ular authority? It is true that Shakespeare 
uses it, as do also Beaumont and Fletcher; 
but are these satisfactory authorities on 
such matters? Does not the word ‘some’ 
necessarily imply something indefinite and 
indeterminate? 

“The word ‘love’ is made to take the 
place of ‘ like” in such expressions as * he 
loves his horse,’ or ‘that man loves pota- 
We find such expressions in books of 
recent issue—and books that have great sale 
and receive great applause. The affections 
do not deal with things beneath us, or if 
they do we become abnormal human beings, 
as when the man ‘ loves’ gold he is a miser. 
Here, @ course, the word is applicable. 

‘“‘I should like to know the authority for 
saying ‘she went furiously red,’ or if we 
afe to tolerate such expressions as ‘ gives 
it away,’ meaning ‘exposes’ or * betrays 
when the language is used seriously. 
*‘Nearly everywhere we meet the word 
stop’ in an impossible usage; for example, 
in one of our new books we are confront- 
ed with ‘he stopped at the Crescent Hotel 
tor a week,’ or ‘he had a splendid time 
while stopping at the Capitol Hotel,’ the 
last illustration containing a second sin of 
common but grievous import. One of the 
writers referred to above speaks of ‘ feel- 
ing badly.’ This is in the same category 
with ‘he corked the bottle tightly,’ ‘ the 
smelled beautifully,’ or ‘the apple 
tastes sweetly.’ 

‘The word ‘lovely’ is used for sinning 
against good diction and good logic as 
often as the root upon which it is built: 
So also of the word ‘divine.’ Things are 
spoken of as ‘lovely’ and as divine’ 
that could not possibly have the qualities 
which the words suggest. The examples 
in our books (to say nothing of conversa- 
tional flummery) are too numerous to men- 
tion 

*So also 





toes.’ 





rose 


infinite’ is #pplied when the 


writer has exhausted himself with all 
other superlatives and wishes to convey 
some sentiment or idea which linguistic 
poverty cannot utter. ‘Infinite’ is God's, 


not man's. It applies to man only with 
reference to development, and here only 
in respect to the idea that development 
Hever ends, and cannot embrace the idea 
as applied to Deity in any attribute. 

“ Perhaps the most popularly abused word 
in our popular books is ‘locate,’ in the 
sense of ‘to discover,’ ‘to apprehend.’ 
The word means to place, to establish, to 
put, to fix, to set, and no usage can prop- 
erly remove from it its plain classical sig- 
nification. 

“Stock words are common. One of the 
most virile of our present day authors uses 
the clumsy combination ‘ inexplicable’ 
about fifty times in a single book. Per- 
haps this author is imitating Carlyle, who 
‘quite’ five times on a single page. 
Another writer very much the rage at 
this time employs ‘delectable’ as though 
he had upon it the exclusive copyright 
twenty-five times in one small volume.” 


uses 


The Evolution of Ideas Among the 


Poets. 
KENNISH EBARL writ« 
York TIMES SATURDAY 


FANNY 
NEW 


to THE 
Review: “It 


might not be amiss to suggest to your cor- | 


respondent L. 8S. Mott in regard to Zang- 


will's ‘curious mistake’ that if Tennyson 
had not borrowed his ‘crown of sorrow’ 
from Dante, as shown by ‘C. FE. H.’ in THe 
New York TIMES Saturpay Review of 
Feb. 9 he might have borrowed it from 


Chaucer 
‘Por if of Fortune's sharp adversite 
The worste kind of misfortune ts this, 
-\ man to have been in prosperite 
And it remember when it passed is 
“It should also be noted that Tennyson 
Goes not claim the thought as his own He 
distinctly says: 
This is truth the poet sings, 
orrow s crown OF sorrow, &« 


quoted 


That a 
“ Another 


Tennyson 


And blessings on the falling out, 
Which all the more endears 


familiarly stanza of 


When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears, 
1 find to be borrowed from Richard Ed- | 
wards, (152-i6:) 


“Then did she say: ‘ Now have | found the 
proverb true to prove 

The falling out of faithful friend 
is of love 


renewal 
“It may be observed that even this au- 
thor does not claim the original thought, 
but quotes a * proverb.’ The more one 
reads the old writers the more likely he is 
to agree with that ‘there is no 
new thing under the sun,’ and the more in- 
clined he is also to adopt Kipling’s view 


Solomon 


that the modern writer is perforce obliged 
to console himself with the fact that 
When ‘Omer smote ‘is bloomin’ lyre, 


Lie’d ‘eard men sing by land and sea; 
An’ what he thought ‘e might require 
i went an’ took—the same as me 
“Tt seoms to me that one need not call 
into question either the talent or the hon- 
ésty of a writer if it is sometimes found 
that his thoughts were expressed hv 


othew 











and varlier authors. Much ‘of a person's 
know'tedge is subconscious, and it is fre- 
quently impossible for one to distinguish 
between a memory and an original thought, 
because the origin of ideas is a very com- 
plex matter. 

“While these coincidences or quotations 
are Interesting to the student of literature, 
indicating as they do the trend of an au- 
thor's reading, it is scarcely worth while to 
attempt to fix the absolute ownership of 
any particular idea, and ft simpliftes mat- 
ters if one adopts the late Prof. H. H. Boy- 
esen's ultimatum in regard to such claims: 
‘A thought belongs to him who best ex- 
presses it.’ "’ 


Kipling’s Latest Romance. 

F. C., New York, writes to THe New 
YorK Times Saturpay Review: “ Kipling 
as a balladist is most enjoyable—excellent. 
I don't think he is remarkable as a prox 
writer, although he has written some very 
‘smart’ short stories that no good news- 
paper man would be ashamed to father. 
But, in the name of common sense, did any 
one ever read such a dreary, witless, form- 
less trail of drooling as ‘ Kim,’ now run- 
ning in MecClure’s, without interest to the 
story, brightness to the lines, or palpable 
substance to the whole thing? Can any 
one who has read tir composition so far 
say that he honestly likes it, or even knows 
what it is all about? Is there a point at 
which it rises above inane commonplace 
and clap-trap obscurity? Are there ten of- 
fice boys in New York out of every twelve 
who could not write such stuff by the yard, 
and keep it up till the cows come home? 
It reads like a pointless burlesque. The 
man who makes the monthly synopsis must 
find it difficult to wring any connected 
sense out of the concoction. I watch with 
interest to see what sort of synopsis he 
will compress from the chunk of ‘ Kim’ 
cut off the tale for February consumption. 
It will be like an attempt to make an es- 
sence from the froth of a dubious egg. If 
the publishers would only give their read- 
ers, say, half a dozen lines of synopsis 
every month, locking the original in the 
safe with a weight on top of it, all would 
be forgiven if they didn't do it again 
Kipling the balladist forever! Kipling the 
present-day romancer—well, let's charitably 
agree that it is a stupid British joke, and 
begin fair again."’ 


Was the ‘Bax - 





“Baconian” Doctor or 
Judge Holmes? 


Cc. HAROLD McCHESNEY, Philadelphia, 
replying to John Phin’s letter in THE NEW 
YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW of Feb. 16, 
says: ‘‘A member of the London Bacon 
Society informed me in London last Sum- 
mer that the society had in its possession, 
or at one time had, an autograph letter 
from Dr. Holmes stating his belief that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare's plays. 
if Mr. Phin would address a letter to that 
society he might be able to verify this 
statement, or he might try the Verulam 
Society of Boston." 


E. ¢. OLDS, Greenfield, Mass., writes to 
Ture New York TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW: 
‘The Holmes referred to by Mr. Phin was 
no doubt Judge Nathaniel Holmes, author 
of ‘The Authorship of Shakespeare,’ Bos- 
ton, 1887. This was first published in 1806." 


Was the Charter Oak Brought 
from England? 


Mrs, C. A. D. B., New London, Conn., 
writes to THe NEW YORK TIMES SATURDAY 
Review: “In a recent issue of another 
New York paper I noticed a description of 
two trees planted by the Prince of Wales in 
Central Park in 1860, which stated that one 

yas an English oak and the other was an 
American elm. I would Ike to know if 
this English oak was brought from Eng- 
land and also in what is an English oak 
different from an American oak. |[t has 
been said by some of the descendants of 
George Wylys, the Governor of Connecti- 
cut in 1642, and upon whose land the fam- 
ous Charter Oak stood, which was blown 
down by a storm in 1856, that Gov. Wyllys 
brought this tree from England, while there 
are those who claim that it was fully 1,000 
years old when it fell. History points to 
the fact that Wyllys left a fine estate in 
England and came to New England that he 
might enjoy religious liberty; that in 1636 
he sent his steward, William Gibbons, with 
twenty men to purchase an estate, build a 
dwelling, and in every way prepare it suit- 
able for his rank and the comfort of his 
family. And it is also known that he sent 
fruit trees, for among them an apple tree 
was standing not far from the Charter Oak 
in 1852. This would make it appear prob- 
able that the Charter Oak may also have 
been brought from ‘Fenny Compton,’ an 
ancestral home which he reluctantly left in 
England,” 


More Collections of Bad Rhetoric. 

M. B. ROBERTSON, Short Hills, N. J., 
writes to THE NEW YorRK Times SATURDAY 
Review: “One word more upon the sub- 
t of ‘A Novel Collection,’ of which 






| Sarah Jeannette Burke writes in your last 


issue. Undoubtedly, she is right in saying 
that the joys of such a collection ‘rival 
those of the antiquarian or the lover of old 
china or Oriental draperies.’ After exploit- 
ing this form of diversion for several years 
J am almost persuaded that speech was in- 
deed given to man to conceal his thoughts, 
and that mine is a collection of draperies 

Most of my treasures, like those of your 
correspondent, were gathered from current 
English periodicals, and though I cannot 
find anything so entertaining as her ‘ Mar- 
riage among our grandmothers was far 
more frequent than among the women of 
the present day,’ here is something to mar- 
vel at from The London Saturday Review: 

But he is so brilliant and so much by 
way of being complete, that they wilt be 
few who read his book and do not wish to 
know more of him. 

As your correspondent truly says, ‘“ Our 
leading magazines do demand and get eare- 
ful writing, and the man who tries to com- 
pile a funny, commonplace book from their 
serious columns will set for himself a long 
and solemn task."’ 

But there is still room for improvement 
it, our best editorial columns, The New 
York Tribune tells us that ‘* Capital and 
labor are mutually dependent on each 
ovher No need to turn, as in the days of 
old, to the rhetoric for clumsy 





sentences to 


Perhaps | 
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show our children how not to write. If 
they must be shown (though I for one 
could never see why) “ bad form" in writ- 
ing, let them torture into something lucid 
almost any page in a medern English peri- 
odical. 


Coventry Patmore’s Private Life. 
A TIMES READER, East Orange, N. J., 
writes to The New Yor« Times SATURDAY 
Review: “1 read with much interest in 
Tue New York Times SaturnDay Review 
of the 16th extracts from Mr. B. Champ- 
ney's memoirs of Coventry Patmore. In 
the year 1846, [ became acquainted with his 
mother and sister at the house of a friend, 
and met them frequently until 1856, when 
I left for America. Two seasons at 
‘Christmas time’ I was with them at the 
house of my friend, who had moved to the 
village ef Olney, Buckinghamshire, and 
who related to me much of their private 
life. Mrs. P. G. Patmore was a lady of 
commanding appearance, but inferior in 
education to her husband, and did not 
move in the same social circle. He asso- 





ciated with Hazlitt, Lady Blessington, and _ 


others of literary fame. I think he pub- 
lished a novel, the title ‘Chatsworth,’ but 
which is seldom mentioned. The brothers, 


Coventry and Eugene, were mostly edu- 
cated in Paris under the care of their 
grandmother Patmore. Eugene was ap- 


pointed Paris correspondent of a London 
daily paper. Their sister, Eliza, was mar- 
ried to a solicitor named Smith, her senior 
about fifty years. She is still living and I 
heard of her recentiy by letter from the 
widow of my old friend.” 


The Pitman Shorthand Method. 


M. F. LOBO, Philadelphia, writes to THE 
New York Times SatuRDAY Review: “ In 
Tue New York Times SaturRDAY REVIEW 
of Feb. 2 you say that Isaac Pitman tm 
1830 began his stenographic and phonetic 
work at Bath, England. If I am not very 
much mistaken Mr. Samuel Bagster, the 
Bible publisher, in return for Mr. Pitman’s 
having, with great care, read and corrected 
the Comprehensive Bible about to be issued 
from his press, published for Mr. Pitman a 
little manual of shorthand, price 4s., under 
the title of ‘Stenographic Sound Hand,’ in 
1837. Three years afterward, in 1840, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Bagster, the firm of 
Samuel Bagster & Sons published this in 
the form of a sheet, with the text and illus- 
trations crowded all on one side, the name 
being changed to ‘ Phonography, or Writing 
by Sound,’ price 1d. (The American Pen- 
man's Gazette, under date of December, 
1885, a copy of which is before me, repro- 
duces this by photo-engraving.) This sheet 
very much improved, and with the textual 
portion on the back, was republished by the 
same house in 1840 at the same price, en- 
titled ‘Phonography and Shorthand.’ My 
copy is one of the original of the fourth 
edition of 50,000 under date of 1841—not a 
reproduction, 

“It will be seen from this that Mr. Pit- 
man’s phonographiec and phonetic published 
work began in 1837 and not in 1840." 


Map of Early New York. 


lL. GIBBINS, New York, writes to THe 
New York Times SaturRDAY REVIEW: 
‘Apropos of the paragraph in ‘ Notes and 
News’ column of THe SatuRDAY REVIEW 
of Jan. 19 concerning a recently discovered 
map of Manhattan Island during the period 
of the Revolutionary War, I have in my 
possession an engraved map published in 
The London Magazine in 1778, entitled 
‘Map of New York L., with the Adjacent 
Rocks and Other Remarkable Parts of Hell 
Gate, by Thos. Kitchin, Senr., Hydrogra- 
pher to His Majesty,’ which shows the 
same territory, and may possibly have been 
engraved from the map you mention. It is 
interesting to note the curious changes 
which have taken place in the nomencla- 
ture and spelling of the various localities 
in and around Manhattan Island. As quot- 
ed above, the island was known as ‘ New 
York Island.’ Brooklyn was then known as 
* Brookland.’ Hoboken as ‘ Hobocken,’ 
Bedloe's Island as ‘ Bedloe’s or Kennedy's 
Island,’ while Spuyten Duyvil was known 
as ‘ Spiling Devil.’ Fort Washington, then 
‘Kniphausen,’ is shown, while ‘ Bowery 
Lane’ is the principal road connecting the 
then City of New York with Albany, by 
way of ‘ Kings Bridge.’ At the lower ex- 
tremitv of the island is shown a pond, 
which then drained into the *‘ North or Hud- 
sons River’ by a stream which mingled 
with the river just north of ‘lL. Lis- 
penard’s’ farm. ‘ Turtle Creek’ was then 
a considerable stream, which flowed south 
through the centre of the island and emp- 
tied itself into ‘East River.’ Judging from 
the map Hell Gate must indeed have been 
surrounded with the infernal terrors with 
which tradition invests it. What with the 
‘Gridiron,’ ‘Hancock Rock,’ ‘ Mill Rock,’ 
‘ Hog's Sack,’ ‘Frying Pan,’ and ‘ The 
Pott,’ just east of Hallett’s Point, the ter- 
rors of navigation must have been great 
and the ‘ ships’ course,’ as shown, very sin- 
uous. But as one contemplates the present 
unbroken level from the Battery to Central 
Park one wonders at the disappearance of 
the many hills which formerly filled the 


space - 





“The Reign of Law.” 

LEY WHITE, New York, writes to THE 
New YorK TIMES SATURDAY REvinw: “I 
have just finished reading ‘The Reign of 
Law,’ and it certainly is a wonderful book 
in many particulars. Its sentences are con- 
structed in a most unique and interesting 
style; its descriptiogps of nature are most 
beautiful, and the literary merits are most 
admirable and charming. 

‘But, notwithstanding these attractions, 
the book 1 most depressing effect on 
the reader, and { think for two reasons 

“The one, on account of the unnatural 
relations existing between the hero and his 
parents. The dreariness of the home, the 
lack of love and sympathy of the father 
and mother for their only son, produce a 
painful impression on the mind of the 
reader, for it is so contrary to human 
nature 

The second cause of depression is the 
forsaking by David of his faith in the Bible 
and the Christian religion. What did he 
receive in return for the hope which had 
inspired his life? Nothing but a few books 
with high-sounding titles, and the con- 
sciousness that he had blasted the hopes of 
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his parents, who, by their sacrifice and 
self-denial, had made it possible for him to 
enter college and fit himself for the Gospel 
ministry."’ 


Poets and Poetry. 











K. W. K,, New York, writes to Tue 
New York’ Times SATURDAY REVIEW as 
follows: “Does one out of ten readers 


read poetry? Whenever I hear read discus- 
sions about poets or poetry, I am reminded 
of the story an English bard—Aubrey de 
Vere—tells about Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son. He: says that Wordsworth praised 
Burns highly, but thought his love poems 
silly trash; while Tennyson lauded the 
love poems extremely, but considered all 
the others commonplace. Now, what is the 
average newspaper reader to do when the 
“boss” poets, as Artemus Ward called 
Shakespeare, can talkin this way? Mr. E. 
C. Stedman has collected and caged about 
six hundred American songsters who have 
lived in the United States up to 1900. Many 
of them were forgotten fifty years ago, 
if they even survived the day of publica- 
tion. Mr. W. D. Howells complains that 
John G. Saxe has been left out in the cold 
of last century, and doesn’t understand 
the why or wherefore. Frost is also on 
Edgar Faweett, and several others who 
can’t get into the American Anthology. 
There are.a great many one-poem people 
in this book. F. 8S. Key published a good- 
sized volume of poems, but the ‘ Star 
Spangled Banner’ is the only one which 
has survived him. He has a hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar monument out in San Francisco 
for writing this. The author of * Home, 
Sweet Home’ is a similar case. The 
French writer of ‘The Marseillaise’ is an- 
other. In the American Anthology are 
about a dozen lucky persons in the same 
category. Why did not Mr. Stedman rule 
out all the contestants who could not show 
at least one poem the reading classes had 
agreed to honor? The magazines publish 
a great deal of verse but little or no 


poetry. Take the oldest of them—Har- 
per’s—and, though in its fifty-first year, 
what single poem has it ever given the 


public, or what single poet has it brought 
out? The same may be said of The Cent- 
ury, The Atlantic, and all the rest. 
The poets of the latter were already well 
known before. they wrote for it. The 
truth is that the daily papers have really 
introduced all the best writers of verse and 
presented the most famous poems which 
have had a popular success, or made a 
literary run.”’ 


Maurice Thompson. 

Maurice Thompson died at his home, in 
Crawfordsville, Ind., a week ago yesterday. 
Ere this, most of our readers who may not 
have read his books have learned from the 
obituaries in the daily press that he was a 
charming interpreter of nature; in fact, his 
work may be said to bear the same relation 
to the naturalist as that of Mr. Henry James 
does to the rhetorician. Mr. Thompson 
wrote simply, but with plenty of shading, 
and in his most dramatic périods he gave 
you tints. rather than colors. And that is 
the reason, perhaps, why so many years 
his success. seemed only moderate, although 
his readers were -widely distributed among 
many classes. “ Alice of Old Vincennes,” 
however, was to inspire enthusiasm rather 
than passive admiration, and its manner of 
presentation was such that all who knew 
anything about the author were curious to 
read it, and it was thus the general public 
learned that thousands of people had been 
quietly reading his books and liking them. 

Persons who met him say that he had one 
of the most charming personalities imag- 
inable—simple, unaffected, cheerful, sym- 
pathetic. A story is told of his début im 
The Atlantic Monthly, which is thoroughly 
characteristic. Mr. Howells was then editor 
of that periodical. One day there came 
to him some verses called “ At the Win- 
dow,”’ and signed Maurice Thompson. The 
first stanza read: 

“| heard the woodpecker pecking, 

I heard the sapsucker sing; 
I turned and looked out of my window, 
And lo! it was Spring! ”’ 

Neither Mr. Howelis nor Longfellow nor 
Lowell, to whom the lines were submitted, 
had ever heard of a “ sapsucker,"’ and so 
Mr. Howells struck out the word and wrote 
in “ bluebird.” Mr. Thompson made no 
complaint when the alteration was brought 
to his notice. Mr. Howells, it may be, had 
not then seen a Hoosier sugar camp. Be- 
fore he left The Atlantic he called upon Mr. 
Thompson at his home, in Indiana, and 
“T have come to*make a confession. 
You were right about the sapsucker, and [ 
was wrong. But so were Mr. Lowell and 
Mr. Longfellow, and [ thought I had the 
preponderance of authority on my side, 
However, I'm going to restore the sap- 
sucker to his rightful place in the verses.” 

Here is another anecdote which shows a 
fine touch of responsive sympathy: The 
last book written and published by Mr. 
Thompson “My Winter Garden,” 
which appeared in November, 1900, the 
week after the publication of “ Alice of 
Old Vincennes."" When the writing of the 
book was proposed to him in September, 
180), he wrote to a representative of The 
Century Company: ‘“ Your pleasant note 
regarding the preposed book, ‘My Winter 
Garden,’ (a charming title, thank you!) hag 
reminded me that I have the material in 
workable shape for such use as you sug- 
gest, and indeed I have long contemplated 
something cognate. * * * 


said 
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The thing fas- 
cinates me 

[t is not surprising that in the last years 
of his life should rival 
attempting to secure his earlier 
give to it a broader public as 

“Alice of Old 

The King of Honey Island” and “ Milly: 
or, At Extremes,’’ are already out 
in brand-new editions. And now we are to 
have a new edition of a book of his which 
fiction, ‘The Story of Louisiana.” 
And it is of interest to note here that this 
history of one of the most picturesque 
States in the Union was regarded with es- 
pecial favor by the author himself, whose 


publishers each 


work and 


gauged by Vincennes.”’ 
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Just Pab"shei. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF ETIQUETTE 


WHAT TO DO 
WHAT TO SAY 
WHAT TO WRITE 
WHAT TOWEAR 


ABOOK OF MANNERS 
FOR EVERYDAY USE 


With 12 hali-tone illustrations. Com- | 


prehensive index. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 


At all bookstores, or s:nt by mail on receipt 
of price. 


Second Edition. 


Abraham 
Lincoln; 


His Book. 


‘*A wonderiul example of fac- 
simile printing and book-making. 
The lover of the odd and curious 
in bookmaking will find this little 
l-aflet a veritable gem.”’ 

— Brooklyn Eagle. 
Leather, 16mo, $1.00 net. 


Third Edition. 
Powers 


That Prey 


By JOSIAH FLYNT and 
FRANCIS WALTON. 





Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
Second Edition. 


The Richard Mansfield Acting 


Version of 


Kine Henry V. 


Iliustrated and annota‘ed. 
F.ench folded cover, narrow octavo, 
50 cents net. 


Ready Shortly, 
E, H. Sothera’s Prompt Book, 
HAMLET. 


Uniform with Henry V, 


Still Making Friends 
Monsieur 


Beaucaire 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


© 


“Since Stevenson laid aside his pen there 
has not appeared in English speech anything 
so worthy of the word perfection as Booth 
Tarkington’s ‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,’ It is 
a piece of literature. It is a pozm, an idyl, 
the very flower of romance, and the one ex- 
ception, in this weary historical array, which 
seems to have breathed into it the breath of 
immortatity,’’—St. Paul D.spatch. 


/Hustrated in Colors, $1.25. 


McClure, Phillips & Co., 


141 East 25th Strezt, New York. 


NEW YORK, 


, ' 
Winters were invariably passed at one of 
the Louisiana Gulf resorts. It is equally | 
interesting to note that, in his preface to 
“ Alice of Old Vincennes "’ Mr. ‘Thompson | 
states that that popular novel grew out of | 
his studies of the history of Louisiana 
while preparing this “‘ story.’’ ‘* The Story 
of Louisiana "’ was published a dozen years 
ago as one of the Story of the States Series 
issued by the Lothrop Publishing Company, 
and is one of the most entertaining vol- 
umes in that series, 

We have never seen a complete bibliog- | 
raphy of Mr. Thompson's fiction published, 
and so we insert it here, feeling quite sure 
many of the books haye been read by per- 
sons to whom at the time the author's 
name meant little: 

Hoosier Mosaics 

Witchery of Archery 

A Tallahassee Girl 

His Second Campaign 

The King of Honey Island.............. 
Milly: or, At Love’s Extremes......... 1885 
A Banker of Bankersville 

A Fortnight of Folly............-+. 
Stories of Indiana 

Stories of the Cherokee Hills.. 

Alice of Old Vincennes.......ccccsceves If 

What is possibly the last poem written | 
by Mr. ‘Thompson published this week 
in The Independent, of which he was one 
the editors. It is called ‘‘ Sappho’s Ap 
ple,”’ and runs as follows: 

A dreamy languor lapsed along, | 

And stirred the dusky bannered boughs; 
With half a sigh and half a song 

The crooning tree did nod and drowse, 
While far aloft blush-tinted hung 

One perfect apple maiden-sweet, 

At which the gatherers vainly flung, 

And could not get to hoard or eat. 


is 


of 


* Reddest 
went 
Slowly away, each with his load 
Fragrant upon his shoulders bent, 
The hill-flowers darkening where 
trode; 

‘* Reddest dnd best; but not for us; 
Some loafing lout will see it fall; 
The laborer'’s prize—twas ever thus— 

Is his who never works at all!” 


and best,” growled and 


+ 


they 


they 


Soon came a vagrant, loitering, 
His voung face browned by wind and sun, 
Weary, yet blithe and prone to sing, 
Tramping his way to Avalon; 
Even I it was, who, long athirst 
And hungry, saw the apple shine; 
Then wondrous wild sweet singing burst 
Flame-like across these lips of mine. 





O ruby flushed and flaring gold, 
Thou splendid lone one left for me, 
Apple of love to filch and hold, 
Fruit-glory of a kingly tree! 
Drop, drop into my open hand, 
That I may hide thee in my breast, 
And bear thee far o'er sea and land, 
A captive, to the purple West. 


Report of the Ecumenical Mission- 


ary Conference.” 

Seldom has any distinctively religious 
event aroused the interest that was felt 
in the Ecumenical Conference on Foreign 
Missions held in this city last Spring. Not 
merely in religious circles, but among busi- 
ness men, in restaurants, on the street, it 
was the ‘talk of the town.” The daily 
press gave columns to its reports, and for 
ten days foreign missions were in evidence 
as never before. 

It was part of the plan to issue a report 
of the conference. The preparation of it 
was put in the hands of a committee well 
qualified for the work, but for some reason 
they have been a disappointingly long time 
about it. Now it is out, however, and for 
sale, and will well repay the reader. 

The general plan of the book, which is in 
two volumes, a little over 500 pages each, 
inciudes four parts: (1) The Story of the 
Conference, its. inception, organization, and 
conduct; (2) The Missionary Idea, including 
the principles, character, and organization 
of missions; (3) Survey of the Field, the 
mission work as at present ‘conducted, to- 
gether with a review of the past century 
and an outlook over the new one, and (4) 
The Missionary Work in its different forms 
aud the problems connected with them. 
Following the body of the work are appen- 
dices giving the detailed programme of the 
conference, its organization, committees, 
and roll of delegates, fhe boards and socle- 
ties represented, a summary of statistics 
of missions, and a bibliography, all supple- 
mented by a copious index. 

The one characteristic of the conference 
which governed the arrangement of the 
programme, guided in the selection of the 
speakers, and which has evidently been 
kept clearly in mind by the editors, was an 
effort to attain a practical solution of the 
preblems facing the missionary worker. 
There was the expression of gratitude for 
achievements already secured, but by far 
the most emphasis was placed upon the 
discussion of the methods which would se- 
cure greater success in the future. There 
was no false glamour thrown over failures, 
nor was there any indication of discourage- 
ment because of lack of greater success, 
but all this was subordinated to the con- 
sideration of important questions of policy. 
Among these there was none more impor- 
tant than that of comity, using the word 
to indicate that mutual consideration 
among the workers which would lead them 
to supplement and help rather than coun- 
teract and hinder each other's labors. An- 
other topic was self-support of mission 
churches looking toward the time when 
the missionary himself shall give place to 
the native pastor and teacher, and the 
churches of India, China, and Africa shall 
precent no mere adaptation of Western 
Christianity, but a natural development of 
a Christian life and creed in harmony with 
their own surroundings and habits of 
thought. Fully on a par with these was 
the great question of education; what kind 
and degree should the missionary indorse 
and support with funds contributed for the 
spread of the Gospel? There was, too, the 
question, of great importance jyst now, of 


*ECUMENICAW MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 
New York, . Report of the Proceedings 
of the Kedmenicat Conference on Foreign 
Missions, Held in Carnegie Hall and Neigh- 
boring Churehes April.21 to May 1, 1900. In 
“two yolumes. New York: American Tract 
Bociety, $1.50, 
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| differs 
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the relation to be held by the missionary 
toward his own Government Gov- 
ernment of the land in which 
The preparation of a Christian literature, 
the conduct of medical missions, and phil- 
anthrepic movements, all given due 
and all have found their fair 
presentation in the pages of the report. 


and the 
he 


were 


One feature of the book, which adds to its | 


value greatly and will help to make it popu- 
lar, is the fact that the contributors of ma- 


terial are to a very great“extent mission- | 


aries. Even students of missions and offi- 
eers Of missionary societies have ylelded to 
the men and women who speak out of in- 
timate knowledge and intensity 
of The 
dency of missionary life is toward intensity. 
notable feature of the book is 
The retail price by the American 
Tract Society is $1.50 for the two volumes. 
for $1, 


livered, but this was made possible by the 


personal 


individual conviction. whole ten- 


One 


price, 


Advance subscribers secured it de- 


| fact that the contributions to the funds of 


The 
shown by 


the conference met the cost of editing 
extent of general interest in it i 


fact that it was so nearly covered by orders 
that another edition may be needed before 
very long. 


its | 


| the size of the first edition, 25,000, and the | 


Causes for the Chinese Outbreak.” | 


The author of 
from who have treated 
same distressing topic, inasmuch as he 
that “the missionaries, who live 
closest touch with the people, and 
naturally know the temper of their minds, 


many 
in- 


sists in 


| have been predicting for a long time that 


we were on the eve of the outburst of a 
mighty conflagration.” The President of 
the American Association of China believes 
that unless we understand the causes “ 
ean have no guarantee that similar out- 
breaks will not occur in the future.’ The 
present upheaval in China, “ like the myth- 
ical hydra, heads."’ Sut if 
cut off the heads, are they not likely 
srow again? Can there be a cauterizing 
process? In the presentation of the causes 
which have hastened the present most un- 
fortunate conditions, the author 
‘Poverty of the masses; official 
innate spirit of exclusiveness.”” Thé 
extension of foreign settlements must not 
be overlooked. rhen comes the 
tion of railways, concessions 

Syndicates, and the subsidizing 
by foreign capital. 
“missionary enterprise.’ 

The Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott thinks it an 
error to suppose that the Chinese are peace- 
ful. He writes: ‘‘It may be said there is 
hardly ever a time when a rebellion is not 
in progress in some part of the empire." 
The causes for these uprisings are many. In 
certain provinees there is always starva- 
tion. ‘The Government exists 
ly for the benefit of the Governors, and 
the Magistrate's only thought is how he 
can mulct the people for his own enrich- 
ment,.”’ Where there is not a material 
cause for outbreaks, the detestation of 
the foreigner is the constant disturbing 
element. ‘The Chinese cannot perceive 
that their country has gained in the slight- 
est degree from foreign intercourse. They 
attribute the crigin of China's calamities to 
her weakly yielding to the demands of the 
barbarians from over the seas."” The au- 
thor dwells at length on the complex topic 
of foreign aggression. Who pretends to 
deny that there has not been a constant 
filching ot Chinese territory? Acts of this 
character have embittered the Chinese peo- 
ple. Perhaps at the beginning the populace 
knew little or nothing about the great sec- 
tions of their country which had _ been 
taken from them. . News, however, is more 
quickly disseminated in China than has 
been supposed. The people began some 
time ago to -sealize that the integrity ot 
their country wus threatened. 

What will the commercial powers 
the world not do to find a market? So 
that we may sell our goods, we enter into 
the keenest competition with Engiand 
and Germany. Then there is France, 
and what wants in China is not 
easy to discover. The action of Russia 
can be understood. She craves territory, 
a clear track to the Pacific, and she will 
undoubtedly get all she covets. As a pre- 
liminary to the accession of territory, there 
came the many railway and mining ¢con- 
cessions. Lord Chzrles Beresford, in his 
‘The Break-Up of China,"”’ names ail these 
concessions. No financier of European 
origin weuld risk a farthing in China unless 
there were miles of territory adjacent to 
the road allotted to him. 

That most complex subject, the mission- 
ary one, is discussed in the volume. ‘The 
charges made against the missiorfaries may 
be summarized as follows: *‘ That the mis- 
sionary antagonizes the religious beliefs of 
the people; that he interferes in political 
affairs; that he depends upon the strong 
secular arm to help him in his work, and 
pleads, whenever he considers himself in 
danger, for the protection of the gun- 
boat; that he arrogates to himself the airs 
and prerogatives of an official of the em- 
pire, and that he disseminates doctrines 
that can only lead to rebellion.’"” The au- 
thor writes: *‘ When one considers the vast 
number of missionaries in China, and how 
religious enthusiasts are apt to be men 
of ill-balanced minds, it cannot be but 
that some few will be found engaged in 
missionary work who endanger and injure 
their cause in word and deed.’’ The Rev. 
Dr. Pott does not think that the Chinese 
are a religious people. He declares that 
there is no respect for Buddhism. His Ex- 
cellency the Chinese Minister has recent- 
ly described what is Confucianism, as he 
understands it. His Excellency Wu-Ting- 
Fang has certainly given us as Americans 
a clearer conception of what were the high 
purposes of the great sage. The teachings 
of Confucius are held by the Chinese, irre- 
spective of class, with the greatest re- 
spect, and, it may be added, so do many of 
a different race. 
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*THE OUTBREAK IN CHINA—ITS CAUSES. 
By The Rey. F. L, Hawks Pott, D. D., Presi- 
dent of St. John's College, Shanghai; Presi- 
dent of the American Association of China. 
vo, Decorated cover. Map, 124 pages. New 
York: James Pott & Co, cents, 
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The Second Book of the American 
Novel Series and Some Other 
New and Important Books. 


We published on Thursday 
the second of our series of twelve 
American novels 

“The Sentimentalists’’ 
by Arthur Stanwood Pier, an- 
other new writer. 

This is the story of a Western 


, . > a 
| family that moves to Boston and 


of their struggle to get into the 
inner circle of Boston society. 


| The love story is a refreshingly 


new one, and the character of the 
hero’s mother, a Becky Sharp 


| sort of woman, is one of the best 


in recent fiction. 


* # ie * ik 


Apropos of this series, the first. 
one of the books, 


*“Eastover Court-House’’ 


| has just gone into its fourth edi- 


tion. 

Here is a story by two abso- 

y new American writers, 

It is a good love story, a strong 

sporting novel and a true picture 

of the South. 
ne 


A word of apology as to our 
inability to supply the demand 


for Sarah Grand’s new story 


‘Babs the Impossible”’ 

While the advance orders 
were large we made our first edi- 
tion well ahead of them, but the 
demand was so great that the 
extra supply was immediately ex- 
hausted. 

A new edition in a few days. 


* 


* of * * 


’ 


* * * * * 


The New York Times recent- 


ily devoted three-quarters of a 


column on its editorial page to 
the uneasiness aroused among 
British manufacturers by the ap- 
pearance in the London Times 
of a series of articles on 


“American Engineering 
Competition”’ 


We published these articles in 
book torm on Thursday. Here 
is part of what the New York 
Times said: 

“The mere appearance of them 
in the London Times was a guar- 
antee of the fact that the compe- 
tition in question was a matter of 
British national importance. The 
Times does not give space on 
such a scale to anything that is 
of less.” 

It isa book that every Amer- 
ican business man should read, 


“a a a 


* 


The Reverend Francs E. 
Clark, President of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, 
recently made a trip around the 
world. 

He and his party were the first 
Aimericans to go over the new 
Trans-Siberian railroad. He has 
written an entertaining book 


about this portion of his trip 
which he calls 


“A New Way Around an 
Old World ’”’ 


It is full of interesting experi- 
ences and it is illustrated with 
many photographs which he him - 
self made on the trip. 


The  Sentimentalists, Eastover Cour‘-House, 
$i. . $1.50. 

Babs The American Engineering 

Cc tition, £1.00. 

Old a, $1.50. 


* 


‘mpossibl 
sible, 
$1.50. 

A New Way Around an 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar's new novel, ‘* The 
Fanatics,” will be published, in the Spring 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. Last year this au- 
thor, who some time ago had made his.tit- 
erary début by & voluthe of verse, pub- 
lished two novels, ‘The Strength of Gid- 


eon” and “The Love of Landry,’ both of 
which met with considerable success. 








“The Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Ages,” by Henry Osborn ‘Taylor, is pub- 
lished to-day by the Macmillan Company. 
More than anything else the book is in- 
tended to show the formative influences of 
mediaeval art and literature and how they 
developed through the mingling of Chris- 
tian influences with pagan ideals. 


The March Critic has articles on Phillips 
Brooks and Huxley will be presented by 
the Rev. R. Heber Newton and Prof, N. 8. 
Shaler, respectively; Annie Russell Murble 
has also written an article with portraits 
on “ Victoria’s Poets Laureate.” 


During 1900 a series of articles appeared 
in the columns of The London Times show- 
ing to what extent the United States had 
excelled England in the making and output 
of machines, engines, and implements, man- 
ufactured from iron and steel. The arti- 
cles were written by a correspondent who 
visited this country for that purpose. They 
have now been collected in book form, and 
were published in this country Feb. 21 by 
Harper & Brothers, under the title of 

American Engineering Competition,”’ The 
book throws much light upon great Ameri- 


“H. Blanchard Compan 





y, is now in its sec- 


ond edition” The tale, in which move such 
characters as the poet Burns, Bonnie Sean, 


and Mary, is said to be worked out with 
considerable freshness and with charm of 


Scotch environment. 





can enterprises and large American busi- 
ness firms and their methods. 


John Bach McMaster will contribute to 
the March Century an article on * Daniel 
Webster as a Leader of the Oppositjon.” 
As a member of New England's delegation, 
it is interesting to recall that Mr. Web- 
ster opposed the War of 1812. The same 
number will also contain an account of the 
flight of the Empress Dowager from Peking 
by Miss Luella Miner, a missionary of the 
American Board. 

Frederick Palmer's collection of stories 
of American social and military life in the 
Philippines will be called “The Ways of 
the Service.’ It will be published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons some time in May. 





Maurice Thompson's “ Milly: at Love's | 


extremes’ is being published to-day by 
the New Amsterdam Book Company. 

My Ocean Trip,” a volume which should 
particularly appeal to tourists and travel- 
ers, will be published early in the Spring 
by Brentano's 


4 new volume of golf stories by Van 
Tassel Sutphen will shortly be published 
by Harper & Brothers under the title of 

The Nineteenth Hole."" This “ hole,”’ it is 
perhaps needless to say, is the smoking 


room of the golf club 





ib France 





The Macmillan Company has. just is- 
sued a Seoahere containing a biographical 
and critical sketch of Maurice Hewlett, 
with portfait, which may be had on ap- 
plication. 


Prof. Simon Newcomb has an article in 
the March Popular Science Monthly on the 
stars and their distribution through space. 
Mr. Havelock Ellis treats of the national- 
ity, race, and social class of the most emi- 
nent British men of genius. An elaborate- 
ly illustrated article, about the best-known 
fZeclogical regions of the United States is 
by Dr. H. W. Fairbanks, while Edwin O. 
Dexter of the University of Illinois shows 
the influence of weather on suicide. 

A romance of life in California called 
“John Charity,” by Horace Annesley 
Vachel!, which was well received in Eng- 
land last year, will Shortly be presented 
in an American edition by Dodd, Mead & 
Co, 





“ Harper's Official Golf Guide” for 1901, 
just published, affords a surprising indica- 
tion of the growth of the game in this 
country. Last year there were less than 
900 golf courses, and this book contains de 
talis relating to 1,037. 


Amelia E. Barr's new novel, “‘ Souls of 
Passage,” is now in active preparation at 
Dodd, Mead & Co.'s, It is said to be a 
rommace in Mrs. Barr's best manner. 








“What Thelma Found in the Attic,” an 
interesting juventle by Louise & Duckwitz, 
has just been brought out in a new edi- 
tion through the Alliance Publishing Com- 
pany. Its covers have a new design, and 
there are four new illustrations, which 
should add to the popularity of the book 


“ Robert Louis Stevenson: A Life Study 
in Criticism,” by H. Baildon, will be pre- 
sented in this country early in March by 
the A. WesselsCompany, in connection with 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus of London. The 
volume contains a complete bibliography of 
Stevenson's books and of books and arti- 
cles on Stevenson. 


The Connecticut Hills is the scene of a 
collection of storie: by Arthur Colton, 
called “The Delectable Mountains,”’ which 
Charles Scribner's Sons will publish before 
long. They concern an imaginative boy- 
hood in the bill towns 

A book which is likely to be of interest 
to agriculturists is “ The Feeding of Ani- 
mals,”” by W. H. Jordan, Director of the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva It is said to be a 
thoroughly scientific treatment of the sub- 
ject The publishers are the Macmillan 
Company, 


Prof. Brander Matthews has just com- 
pleted a revision of his ‘ Introduction to 
American Literature,” which will cover 
the period which has elapsed since the 
publication of the book in 1806, and brings 
the literary chronology down to the twen- 
tieth century It is expected that this new 
edition will carry the book past the 100,000 
mark 


The Isaac Li. Blanchard Company has In 
pres a touching and well-written tor) 


| entitled "The Way of a Man with a Maid, 


Gorden Fane, a new aspirant 
for literary honors 

The new novel, ‘“ Betsy Ross,’ by C. C 
Hotchkiss, shertly to be issued by D. Ap- 





Vaudeville and Other Things,”” by C. EB 

Lultze (Mr. Bunny,) ha just gone into } 
a new edition at the Isaac H, Blanchard 
Compat 

Beulah Marle Dix's new novel “ The 
Making of Christopher Ferringham the 
cenes of which are laid in the days of 
John Endicott, will be published by the 
Macmillan Company, March 7 

Sarah Grand Bab the Impossible, 
published one week ago by Harper & 
Brothers, is already in its second edition 
and the publishers are unable fully to sup 
ply the demand for the present 

A. C. Benson has made an abridged edi- 
tir of the biography of his father, the late 
Archibishop of Canterbury, which the Mac 


millan Company will short publish. It 
will be in only one volume, and in it the 
author has aimed at retaining all that is 
essential for following the story of the 
Archbishop's Mfe 


Lessons in Law for Women," by Walter 
8. Cox, retired Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, will be 
issued next week by Brentano's, 


A new novel by Amanda M. Douglas, 
called A Question of Silence,” is in rapid 
preparation at Dodd, Mead & Co.'s, The 
hero of the story is a physician who mar- 


| Ross was a charming 


ries «a woman in whose family there has 
been what is technically called “ impres- | 
sionable insanity."’ To save his child from 


doom he substitutes another in its place, 
and finally adopts his own child, 


The interest which attaches to “ Nature” 
books, such as those written by the late 
Rowland Ef, Robinson, and, too, the inter- 
est in that author, is shown in the fact 





that a second impression was rendered 
necessury before publication in the case 
ef Mr. Robinson's last volume, ‘“ Sam 
Lovel’s Boy,” which appeared a week ugo | 


from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





“The Cardinal's Rose,’ by Van Tassel 
Sutphen, published by Harper & Brothers, 
has just gone into its sixth edition 

William Ordway Partridge, the sculptor, 
who is incidentally the author of * The 


Angel of Clay,” “The Song Life of a 
Sculptor,” ‘‘Art for America,"’ and “ The 
Technique of Sculpture,’ has sailed for an 
extended tour through Egypt, Greece, and 
Syria. Just before Mr. Partridge left the 
city some of his friends gave him a fare- 
well dinner in a little French-Canadian res- 
taurant which he himself claims to have 
discovered, Mr. Wesley Big 
and among the speakers were Henry L. 
Cargill and Charles T. Catlin, the latter an 
uncle of Mr. Partridge 











An old-style book of fairy stories is in 
preparation at G. P. Putnam's Sons, un- 
der the title of ** Royal Roads.”” The au- 
thor is Alberta Bancroft 


A novel of love and adventure will short- 
ly come from the press of Dodd, Mead & 
Co. under the titl of “ Every Inch a 
KXing,’" by Josephine Caroline Sawyer. The 
hero of the tale is Henry of Monmouth. 

“The Romance of Robert Burns,”’ by John 
Templeton, and published by the Isaac 








low presided, | 


pleton & Co., is said to be a historical ro- 
mance based upon the story of the maker 
of the first official American flag Mrs 
young widow of but 
| little more than twenty-three when she 
| was commissioned to make the flag from 
a design submitted to her by Washington 
Her husband had been killed by an acci- 
dent at the Philadelphia Arsenal within a 








few months after his marriage. te 

oss was a singularly bright and winsome 
woman and intensely patriotic She was 
the youngest of the many daughters of 
Samuel Griscom, Mr. Hotchkiss’s story 


has been confined to the romantic days of 
her early womanhood. ‘The house in which 
the flag was completed and in and about 
which most of the action of the novel take 

place still stands on Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, and the attempt being made to 


with American history is meeting with de- 
served success Mrs. Ross, afterward Mrs. 
Claypoole, died at the great age of ninety- 
three, and her remains tie in Mount Moriah 
Cemetery. 





Items from Boston. 
LOSTON, Feb. 21.—" Philip Winwood” 
being in its seventieth thousand, Messrs, L 
Cc. Page & Co. will next week follow it by 


| another historical novel, “The Devil's 





Plough,” by Miss Anna Farquhar, the au- 
thor of “ The Boston Experiences.” The 
coming book is of quality very different 
from that of the mild adventures upon 
which ‘‘ Margaret Allston” dilated, being 
a tale of Anne of Austria’s Court, with 
Jesuits of the romantic order, and intrigue 
of the species chronicled by Alexandre, the 
unveracious but agreeable. Poor Anne! It 
is only in ‘*' The Boys of Scrooby"’ that 
one finds anything to her advantage. Who 
would be a regent. 

Another Colonial story, ‘‘ Aptonia,’’ by 
Jessie Van Zilo Belden, will appear in 
March, its period being the ante-English 





days on the Hudson, To these two new 
books the firm will add eight new num- 
bers of the ‘“ Fleur de Lis Library" of 
paper-covered historical romances, ‘ The 


Continental Dragoon, by Robert Neilson 
Stephens, is this month's number. It will 
be followed by his ‘‘ The Road to Paris"; 
Mr. Ewan Martin's “ Dauntless,’’ which is 
going to have a great sale when once the 
mass of Irish readers shall hear that it 
tells of Owen Roe O'Neill and the fighting 
Bishop of Clogher. At present they, like 
most persons, mistake the volume for a 
child’s story, merely because a wild looking 
girl in a plaid skirt adorns the cover. As 
the book has been intelligently noticed in 
aut least half the papers in New York, 














NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1901. 


preserve it as one of the shrines connected | 


Boston, and Philadelphia, this is a good ex 
ample of the influence of trifles. The May 

number will be ‘In Old New York," by 

Elwyn Barron, and in due order will come 

Andrew Balfour's “To Arms”; “ A Man at 

Arms,". by Mr. Clinton Scollard; “ The 

Golden Fleece,”’ by Amedée Achard; “ Beg- 
gars of the Sea,” by Mr. L. Cope Cornford, 

and “ Vivian of Virginia,’’ by Mr. Hulbert 

Fuller. 

The title of Mrs. Burton Harrison's novel, 
to be issued by the Lothrop Company, is 
“A Princess of the Hills.’ They will also 
publish a semi-political novel by Mr. 
Francis Churchill Williams, and “ The 
Dream of My Life,” by Mr. E. P. Tefiney, 
the author of “ Coronation,"’ ‘* Agament- 
icus,"" and “Constance of Acadia.”’ "As a 
matter of course, the company will pub- 
lish Mr. Irving Bacheller’s *‘ D’ri and I,” 
when its career in The Century ends in 
October. The hero Is a Yankee boy, the 
son of a Vermont soldier of the Revolution, 
called by Ethan Allen the “ best swords- 
man that ever’ straddled a horse."’ His 
mother was a French lady, the daughter 
of an emigrant French poet. Impoverished 
by the war the family left Vermont for 
Northern New York, where they came in 
contact with certain of the French noble- 
men who had made their homes in that re- 
gion, and later with Joseph Bonaparte. 
D'ri is the Eben Holden of the story, but 
an Eben with a vast difference. 

Messrs, Lee & Shepard have only a few 
books for Spring, but, while thinking about 
the seventh edition of ‘* Uncle Terry,” are 
preparing an exceedingly pretty Easter 
book, “ For His Sake,” edited by Miss Anna 
KE. Mack, and containing a collection of 
brief poems and citations of passages in 
prose and verse bearing upon all the as- 
pects of the central holiday of the Christian 
year. There is no index, as the work is 
intended as an aid for devout ‘meditation, 
not as a literary treasury, but the quota- 
tions are arranged under. various heads, 
such as “ Easter Angels,” ‘ Aspirations,”’ 
“The Ministry of Sorrow,” ‘“ Work for 
God,” “Character,” “Influence,” and 
“Hope of the Resurrection.”” The cover 
has an exceedingly pretty design of Easter 
lilies in frosted and burnished gold leaning 
against a cross, outlined in dul! gold. 


A curious and interesting volume by Mr. 
Abram English Brown will appear under 
the title ‘“ Faneuil Hall and Market,’ with 
the grasshopper vane emblazoned on the 
cover, It contains all that history has to 
tell of the good Peter Faneuil, and of his 
| reasons for endowing the city so richly, 

and so fully describes the scenes which 
have taken place in the simple, spacious 
upper room devoted to public meetings that 
it is almosc a political history of Boston. 
Among other things it tells why the Fan- 
eull Hall vane is a grasshopper, and, alas 
| and alas! it does to death the last lingering 
theory that the creature refers in any way 
to ancient Athens and the grasshopper so 
proudly worn by its daughters. It is a 
purely personal grasshopper, standing for 
a remembrance of the day when it awak- 
ened Shene Drown, a weary and discour- 
aged boy, from his noontime slumbers in a 
meadow, arousing him at the precise mo- 
ment for him to see another boy, the son of 
wealthy parents, and to enter upon a most 
fortunate friendship. Years afterward a 
prosperous coppersmith, acknowledged mas- 
ter of his craft in Boston, he set up his 
grasshopper for all the world to seé as 
Whittington or the Marquess of Carabas 
might have exalted a cat. New editions of 
“The Heroes of the Crusades,” by Miss 
Amanda M. Douglas, and of Mr. Henry 
Wood's “ Political Economy of Humanism ' 
tre also promised, but the most important 
book of all will not appear until June, and 
may be delayed until Autumn, chiefly be- 
cause the material for its two large vol- 


umes i o abundant and of such excellent 
quality. 


The just and elegant but brief biography 
of * Gail Hamilton,” written by Mrs. Spof- 
; ford for Harper's Bazar, has hitherto been 
the only written memorial of one of the 
} most clever and independent women who 
ever held pen. Beginning to write for The 
Atlantic forty years ago, when the late 
Mrs, Parton's *‘ Fanny Fern” articles and 
| the “* Widow Bedott”’ papers represented 
| the highest level of feminine humor, she 
| exerted immense influence on the modes of 
| theught and expression current among 
| 





thoughtful and gently bred youth. Those 


| far removed from any hope of emulating 
the wit of Dr, Holmes or the satire of Low- 
ell, accepted her as a model, and ventured 
to be amusing. Again, readers who found 
| The Atlantic too grave, accepted its gen- 
} eral soberness if allowed to smile over 
| Halicarnassus and his companion, and in 
the end the theory that she was the sole 
source of The Atlantic sprightliness gavo 
her the eredit of many articles written by 
others, as, for instance, Mrs. Katharine 
Kent Child Walker's paper on “ The Total 
Depravity of Inanimate Things." 





But while she was tasting the best social 
privileges that Boston and Cambridge 
could give, and later, while living in Wash- 
ington with her kinswoman, Mrs. Blaine, 
she was writing almost daily letters to her 
family, minute in description, keen in crit- 
icivm of everything that passed before her, 
and now those letters are to appear under 
the title ‘Gail Hamilton's Life in Let- 
ters."’ They are grouped under some fif- 
teen heads, ‘‘ Childhood,” “‘ Student Days,” 
“ Teaching,” &c¢c., and are introduced by a 


|} her that he had been feeling blue, but that 
a letter from her had cheered him. “ If 
anybody feels ‘ hypped,’ "’-he added, “I can 
prescribe no better cure tman a course of 
your letters."" The editor of the book will 
be Miss H. Augusta Dodge, Gail Hamil- 


ton's sister. 


Jetween the literary gossip 
of Boston and the political gossip of Wasa- 
ington the book is sure of a host of readers. 

Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. now have 
ready the promised life of Father Hecker, 
by Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., who says: 
‘Nobody who feels an interest in the re- 
ligious and spiritual state of the country 
can fail to take hope and courage from even 
a little knowledge of Father Hecker's heart 
and soul,’’ and in the preface he carefully 
explains the much misapprehended ques- 
tion of ‘‘ Americanism.”’ Being a Protest- 
ant, he naturally overlooks the unique 
nature of the Pope's position, and regards 
his gentle but firm censtre of “ American- 
ism’ as a sign of a mere ‘*clash between 
contrary opinions concerning the orthodoxy 
nd also the probable effect of certain 





ideas, and he ventures to think in the 


letter from Whittier, who once wrote to 


twentieth century, it may be that the 
Church will gladly take Father Hecker’s 
opinions as the rough material out of which 
to fashion sound doctrines that shall help 
men to lead better lives. 

The same firm bring out this week Mr. 
John Coleman Kenworthy’s “‘ The Anatomy 
of Misery,’ published privately in England 
by the author, who sold some seven thou- 
sand. An introduction by Count Tolstoi 
and an interesting letter by Mr. Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace are printed with the book, 
which has been described as applied Ruskin. 
It is composed of lectures interspersed with 
rugged verses, and is anything but easy 
reading. 

This firm its reprinting Mr. Havelock 
Ellis's ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century,” in which 
he endeavors to see to-day as it will appear 
200 years hence, when living men will look 
down on a century without the universal 
language and universal coinage which he 
fancies will then exist; and when they will 
be horrified at the households of to-day, in 
which the sole motor power is the wife and 
mother. 

Still a third reprint will be Mr. Ernest 
Belfort Bax's ‘‘ Marat,’ in which there are 
no good words for Charlotte Corday, but 
many for her victim, who is described as 
the true, honest friend of the people. The 
researches of the last fifteen years have 
overturned so many old theories that tt is 
not strange that Marat’s total depravity 
should be doubted. 

In lighter vein is the Rev. Mr. Good- 
enough's “The Handyman Afloat and 
Ashore,’’ an account of the daily, hourly, 
life of his Majesty's jolly aboardship. It 
has been highly commended in England and 
the large American sale of ‘‘ The Queen's 
Service,” the book describing the soldier's 
datly life, is earnest that this work will be 
desired by American buyers. 

One novel, “The Grapes of Wrath,’ by 
Miss Harriet E. Norris, author of ‘‘ The 
Gray House of the Quarries,’’ will also bear 
the imprint of Messrs. Small, Maynard & 
Co. It is in a vein entirely different from 
that of the author's first book, and is per- 
haps even more original. 


2 





Medal of Honor Men» 


We have just received the first three 
parts of a publicatfon which has every 
promise of being a valuable and interesting 
} contribution to the military history of the 
United States. It is a record of the way 
in which the wearers of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor won their awards. The 
record is chronological in form and many 
of the achievements are recounted by the 
actors themselves, by eye witnesses of their 
deeds, or are drawn from the archives of 
the War Department. Although the Medal 
of Honor is as well known here as the Vic- 
toria Cross is in England, but little, we 
believe, has been written of its wearers 
and their heroic deeds. An important feat- 
ure of the work will be a short history of 
the several wars in which this country has 
been engaged, in which particular stress 
will be laid upon the battles from the point 
of view of the strategist and tactician, 
their inception and their outcome. 

The three parts before us—the completed 
work will comprise forty—have each a col- 
ored frontispiece, together with half-tone 
pictures of battles and portraits of the 
Medal of Honor men. There is also a gen- 
eral introduction by Gen. Henry M. Duf- 


field. The work begins with the story of 
the first act, in order of time, for which a 
Medal of Honor was awarded—the re ue 


of the regimental flag from the Eighth 
United States Infantry barracks, at San 
. Antonio, Texas, on April 23, 1861, for which 
Corp. John C. Hesse was honored. The 
third part takes us to the battle of Prairie 
Grove, Ark., Dec. 7, 1862, where Lieut. Col 
John C. Black won a Medel by leading a 
gallant charge. 

The exploits recorded include almost 
every feat of daring and calm, deliberate 
action that can be imagined, from caring 
for a wounded comrade, capturing the en- 
emy's colors, saving a gun, leading a 
charge under particularly perilous cirecum- 
stances, to the spectacular capture of four- 
teen rebels by Private James Allen at 
South Mountain Sept. 14, 186z. All of it is 
very entertaining, by no means the least 
so being the modest narrative of the heroes 
themselves, which in many cases are aug- 
mented b War Department documents 
lest the reader should marvel why the 
Medal had been bestowed in certain cases, 


Old and Interesting Glassware.* 


Collectors of historical china, and partic. 
ularly those who are interested in historical 
American glassware, will welcome a vol- 
ume bearing the title of ‘‘ American Glass- 
ware, Old and New," which embodies the 
results of researches by Edwin Atlee Bar- 
ber. The quaint old designs in elk 





ssware 
which illustrate events of importance in 
| our @Buntry’s progress, or ittempt to por- 
tray the features of some of the promi- 





nent characters in National history, have 
aroused the interest of collectors, and 
there was need of a manual, which, while 
throwing some light on the factories where 
these objects were produced, would ulso 
serve as a reference list of known design 
The preparation of such a volume meent 
labor in an untrodden field, and the infor- 
mation here presented represents the re- 
sults of the author's visits to the older 
establishments in existence, and the iden- 
tification, as far as possible, of the names 
of the makers of the specimens which have 
been collected to date. On account of the 
absence of distinguishing marks, it is dif- 
ficult to determine the names of the mak- 
ers of the early specimens of American 
glassware The information included in 
this volume will prove invaluable to all 
who desire to know something of the fas- 
cinating history of the glass industry In 
this country 








‘DEEDS OF VALOR: How Our Soldier Heroes 
Won the Medal of Honor Complled by Wal 
ter F. Beyer and Oscar F. Keydel From 
authenti vi personal irces Illustrated. 
In forty parts Issued weckly. (8x12 inches.) 
Detroit Th Perrien-Keydel Company. 25 
cent t part $10 the set 

*AMERICAN GLASSWARE, OLD AND NEW 
A Sketch of the Gluxs Industry in the United 
States and Manual for Collectors of Histort- 
cal Bottles By Edwin Barber A. i... Pr. 
D., author of ‘“ Pottery and Porcelain of 
America,’ * Anglo-American Pottery,’’ &e. 
1Ome Pp. 112 With index and illustrae 
tions. Philadelphia: Patterson & White Come 
pany. $L 
















































































































































































BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Up to and including Thursday afternoon, 


HIS AND BIOGRAPHY. 

THE RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
Willlam Penn, by George Hodges; Peter Coop- 
er, by Rossiter W, Raymond, and Thomas 
Jefferson, by H. C. Merwin limo. Three 
volumes, Pp, about 140 per volume. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents per volume, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS A Retrospect. 
the addresses delivered in connection with 
the unveiling of a memorial in .the First 
Church of Christ in Northampton, Mass., on 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
his dismissal from the pastorate of that 
church. Edited by H. Norman Gardiner. 
12mo, Pp. xvi.-168. joston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co, $1.25, 

GEORGE H, C. MACGREGOR, M. A z 
raphy. By the Rev. Duncan Campbell Mac- 
Gregor, M. A., Wimbledon With portrait. 
2mo. Pp. xi.-208. New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company $1.50. (See- 
ond copy.) 

HISTORICAL 
COUNTY 
of the first 
will records, 
Svo Pp. vili 
printed. $4.50, 

Orilio VALLEY 
chiefly to the C« 
to Belmont and 
and to Washington, 
land Counties, Penn. 


STORY 


Being 


COLLECTIONS OF HARRISON 
In the State of Ohio, With lists 
land owners, early marriages, 
&¢ By Charles A Hanna. 


636 New York Privately 


GENEALOGIES Relating 
yunty of Harrison, and also 
Jefferson Counties, Ohio, 
Fayette, and Westmore- 
Svo. Pp, 172. Contain- 
ing an introductory account of the origin of 
the Scotch-Irish, German, Quaker, and other 
peoples comprising the population of the Up- 
I Ohio Valley. Charles A. Hanna, 45 West 
Thirty-second Street. $2.50. 
JEAN-PAUL MARAT. The People’s Friend 
Ernest Belfort Bax Illustrated &VO. Pp. 
xiii, 355. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$2.50) ° 
LIFE OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. Ed- 
ited from the German of Margaretha Von 
Poschinger Introduction by Sidney Whit- 
man With a portrait &Vvo. Pp. xiv. -459, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.5), 
IRENE PETRIE A Biography A Woman's 
for. Kashmir. By Mrs. Ashley Corus- 
With an introduction by Robert E 
12mo. Pp. xxii.-342. New York and 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 
BELLINI, by Roger bk. Fry, and 
Altdorfer, by T. Sturge Moore Nos, 2 and 
3 of the Artists’ Library Edited by Lau- 
rence Binyon, and published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, and at the Sign of 
the Unicérn, London. Small folio. Pp. about 
48. Illustrated. $1 per volume. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN By the Hon 
Choate One vol, 12mo Pp 38. 
York: T. Y, Crowell & Co, 35 cents 


By 


Chicago 
GIOVANNI 


Joseph H. 
New 


POETRY. 
HARVEST-TIDE A book of verses 
Lewis Morris. Printed at aa 
Press, 12mo. Pp. 168 New 
Crowell & Co. $1.26. 
LLABIES AND 8I 
coln Hulley l6me Pp. 115. 
author, Lewisburg, Penn Sold 
maker's, Philadelphia 75 cents 
TAGE LYRICS. By Harry B 
lustrated by Archie Gunn, Ray 
FE. W. Kemble. &vo. Pp. 158. 
R. H. Russell & Co 
SRSES. By Isabella Howe Fiske. 1896. 
Pp, 80 Printed for the benefit of the 
lesley College Endowment Fund. 
THE PRAYER OF ST. SCHOLASTICA AND 
OTHER POEMS By Lady Lindsay. 12mo. 
Pp. 166, Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, 


by Sir 
_Merrymount 
ork T. 
MBER SONGS. By 
ish 
at Wana- 
Smith. Il- 
Brown, and 
New York: 


16mo. 
Wel- 


Vi 


FROM SOUTHERN 

Selected and dite by William 

Weber 16mo “221, New 
The Macmillan Company. 25 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 

THE TALE OF RIP VAN WINKLE. By Wash- 
ington Irving. Small fofo. Pp. 44. Charles 
M. Hill, 31,195 BKuclid Avenue, East End, 
Cleveland, Ohto. 

JENNY. By Dante 
folio. Wausau, 
Press. 

THE AUTHENTIC 
Dombey & Son. 
Chapman & 
Seribner's Sons, $1.50. 

WAVERLEY; OR, "TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 
iy Sir Walter Scott. I6mo. Pp. Ixxvill.-574. 
London and New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. $1.25. 

THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 
vised and Enlarged Edition, 
tions, Letters and Journals. Vol. V._ Edit- 
ed by Rowland EF. Prothero. 12mo. Pp. ix- 
6u7. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. §2. 

THE KING OF HONEY ISLAND. By_ Maurice 
Thompson. 12mo. Pp. 343. New York: G,. 
W. Dillingham Company. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF SELBOURNE, AND A GARDEN KAL- 
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“ Phe Turn of the Road.’”’* 


Among heroes not heroic, Dick Heldar 
stands first, and one cannot resist the sus- 
picion that Miss Eugenia Brooks Frothing- 
ham’s *‘ The Turn of the Road" was writ- 
ten with the conscious intention of show- 
ing how a brave man could bear the horror 
of blindness and how surely his very brav- 
ery would bring him rewa:d. The story 
has other resemblances to “The Light 
That Failed," for, like Maisie, the heroine 
has an art, and is devoted to it to the 
point of regarding love as an impossibility, 
but in character she is as unlike the selfish 
and conceited little painter as her lover is 
unlike Dick Heldar. Moreover, she is put 
to no such trial as came to Maisie, in ftnd- 
ing her lover not only disabled, but actual- 
ly dirty, for his courageous endurance has 
been his strong ally in winning fame, and 
his personal appearance is unchanged ex- 
cept for the marks of suffering. Writing 
such a story is less difficult than such a 
study of coarseness reduced to cowardice, 
of selfishness refusing sacrifice, as is of- 
fered in “ The Light That Failed,’ but it is 
no small achievement to have conceived a 
character of such bravery as Miss Froth- 
ingham's hero, and thus to have made con- 
erete the declaration of & Kempis, ‘‘ The 
better thou disposest thyself to suffering, 
the more wisely thou doest, and the greater 
reward thou shalt receive.’ The heroine, 
a genuine artist, but still womanly; the 
man who plays Damon to the hero's Pyth- 
jas; the girl who loves the hero, he being 
all unconscious of her feeling; the physi- 
cian who pronounces the hero’s doom and, 
later, gathers strength from his example, 
are described with skill extraordinary. in 
an untried writer. Putting comparison 
aside, and considering it only by itself, it 
affords an interésting study of the conflict 
between art and affection for the soul of 
a woman, and, incidentally, describes the 
ideal American opera singer, the woman 
who walks unscathed through a thousand 
dangers, all unconscious that they exist, 
who receives respect. because she never 
dreams of @isrespect. The type is as real 
as Daisy Miller and the American young 
persons who aff€et, the Latin Quarter, and, 
although it has been described before, it 
has never been better described. The book 
mot only gives promise; it is an admirable 
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THE STORY OF 


LOUISIANA 


By MAURICE THOMPSON 


8vo, cloth, Ilustrated. 


At once absorbing romance anid instructive history. 
New Orleans is wonderfully vivid, 
and Mr. Thompson himself states, 


description of the battle of N 


$150 
The 


in his preface to “ Alice of 


Old Vincennes,’’ that it was while preparing this ‘‘Story”’ that 
he came upon the material upon which he based that romance. 


The Crtre says : 

‘A wonderfully 
sort; landscapes, 
episodes.” 

The Chicag 

‘Mr. Thompson's 
‘ould searcely be 
judices and can be 
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Before the Pyramids or the Tower of Babel, a civilization 


began in America which is only now dying out. 


It is of this 


antique people, of their few, dim, and rapidly disappearing rec- 
ords that Freprerick S, DELLENBAUGH treats accurately yet 


entertainingly in the 


North Americans of Yesterday 


a comparative 


study of North Ameri 


can Indian Life, Customs, 


and Products on the Theory of the Ethnic Unity of the Race 


With about 350 illustrations. 


8vo, $4.00 net. 
This is the most important work on the 


subject of recent 


years, and by the man best fitted for the undertaking. 


This is one of the best books on the American Indians ever published. 
trations are remarkably fine and satisfactory, * * * 
American archaeology. * * * 
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Barred Out. 


Secretary of the United 
has sent a letter to the 
Collector of Customs in New York which 
embodies an_ interesting for it 
confirms the prohibition of importing the 
Paris edition of “ L’Aiglon,”’ the American 
copyrights of the work in French being held 
by Brentano's. The latter found that the 
French edition was being imported in viola- 
tion of their copyright, which had been se- 
cured from M. E. Fasquelle, who publishes 
the book abroad, the New York pub- 
lisher invoked the Treasury Department's 
authority under Sections 4,956 and 4,963, 
Revised Statutes as amended by the act of 
March 3, 1891. Assistant Secretary Spauld- 
ing writes in his letter to the Collector in 
this city as follows: 


The department, in view of the apparent 
exception in said Section 4,956 from prohi- 
bition of importation of books printed ex- 
clusively in a foreign language, doubted its 
authority to ¢omply with the Brentano's 
request, and consequently the question was 
presented to the Attorney General for an 
expression of his views. In a letter dated 
the 19th: instant, a copy of which is in- 
closed, the Attorney General expresses the 
opinion that although “ L’Aigion” was 
copyrighted as a dramatic composition, the 
work is pone the less a book, and, as such, 
is subject to prohibition, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is printed exclusively in a 
foreign language. his conclusion appears 
to have been reached through the final pro- 
viso in Section 4,956, which, in the opinion 
ef the Attorney General, makes clear the 
intention of Congress, viz., to permit the 
importation of a book in the foreign origi- 

language only when there is not an 
American copyright of the book in that 
language. Otherwise a book in a foreign 
language could not be effectively copy- 
righted in the United States, and the re- 
ciprocal privileges extended to citizens of 
France by the Executive proclamation of 
July 1, 1891, would be rendered nugatory. 
It will be observed also that the Attorney 
Gefheral does not state that the holder of 
an American copyright on a work in French 
would be entitled to evens the importa- 
tion, say, of a Spanish or German version, 
nor that Ly ibition of importation ex- 
tends to books and music in raised print, 
used exclusively by the blind; books, en- 
gravings, maps, &c., more ‘han twenty 
ears old, or impo for the use of the 

Inited States, or of any educational, lit- 
erary, or religious institution, &c., or books 
persons Ps, of the household effects of 

countries. In view of 

The ° tor going, you are instructed to pro- 
Wibit en of the book “ 4 ee im- 
ported fi in  Vrelation of the a ght rights 
of the Brentano's. You will understand 
that the prohibition does not extend to 
bese fide importations under om 


that portion of 
test to books and ay in ees 
- and 504 of the Tariff act of July ae 
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The Assistant 


States Treasury 


decision, 


so 


Church and Choir. 
Yrom The Homiletic Review. 
The interest in the music of the -church 
which Calvin and Luther manifested showed 
their senge of the pastoral duty concerning 
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t; and the on mns to God's praise most 
used by these Church fathers show the 
character of the music the pastor should 
demand from the choir. In many churches 
the pastor compromises this musical matter 
by allowing the choir to select the anthems 
while he selects the hymns and tunes. He 
may thereby secure personal peace, in his 
pastorate, for himself, and the choir may 
choose anthems which suit his sermons, 
though the choir's choice may sometimes 
be one Mm which the devotional element ts 
subordinated to the artistic—a condition 
of things musical which may have escaped 
the choir’s notice, preparation for choir 
service being made in the music sehool in- 
stead of the theological seminary. Surely 
the symmetry of church services is risked 
by such a compromise as this, and would 
not be risked by oneness of pulpit and 


choir. And discrimination in the selection 
of anthems surely is on a parity of im- 
rtance with t -. the selection of 
ymns; or, does the ra of apnthematic 
conv of sinners aa OX his compro- 
my sufficiently small to be a ae one for 
he pastor to make? Does, or does net, 

the choir that — of this com 
assume thereby grave respons ? 


The ising. pastor must 
this ques’ thon to be an open one, 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Tue Mayrlowen.—A large octavo volume 
fs about to appear from the press of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., whitch will present in 
unique form all that is authoritatively 
known about the first voyage of the Mar- 
flower to this country. The author is Dr. 
Azel Ames, member of the Pilgrim Socieiy, 
who, after exhaustive study among the 
documents relating to the subject, has re- 
constructed the log of the voyage, while iv 
notes he gives the authority 

the “entries.” Rhus, under 
Friday, Sept. 1-11, 1620, we 


copious foot 


and source of , 
the date of 
read: 

At anchor in Plymouth roadstead, Trans- 
ferring passengers and freight to and from 
Consort Master Cushman and family, 
Master Blossom and son, William King and 
others with children, going back to London 
in Speedwell. All of Speedwell's passengers 
who are to make the voyage now aboard. 
New “governour" of ship and assistants 
chosen. Master Carver “ governour.” 

While at the foot of the page we read ref- 
‘ Bradford's Historie,” ** Blos- 
som's Letter,” and Young's ‘ Chronicles of 
the Pilgrim Fathers,” which the note 
is based Dr. Ames’s which will be 
entitled ‘‘ The Mayflower and Her Log,” is 
printed from old-style type and Ukustrated 
with various maps and charts showing the 
a portrait 


erences lo 


upon 


book, 


course of the Pilgrims, and with 
of Edward Winslow. 


Epwarp It. SorTrHeERN.—McClure, Phillips 
& Co. will publish shortly Edward H 
Sothern’s prompt book on “ Hamlet,” as 
it was prepared for his own’ successful 
production for the first time at the Garden 








Theatre, New York, on Sept. 17, 100.) The 
publishers have endeavored to make this 
book in every way worthy of the play and 
the production, The format is (he ime as 
that of the Mansfield edition of * King | 
Henry \ which they published recentl) 
and it is printed on toned deckie cdge pa- 
per Sixteen half tones illustrate the voi- 
ume, eight of which show Mr, Sethern and 
Miss Harned as Hamlet and Ophelia, th 
rest exhibiting whole scenes in the play 
The cover design is probably th niost 
elaborate ever altempted on a book of this 


character, being a representation in six col 


ors, on imitation Japan vellum, of the 


burial of Ophelia, and is the work of a di 
tinguished Linglish artist. The volume Is 
a narrow octavo bound in a flexible board 
cover. 

Nunsep Lirt.Le Lord FAUNTLEROY.—There 


The valley is 


recently died in the Old Ladi Hiome in 
Knoxville, Tenn., at the age of seventy- 
five an old negro, Priscilla Whitson, who | 
had once been a nurse in the family of 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. Priscilla took care | 
of both Tionel and Vivian Burnett, the 
former being the original of *‘ Littl Lord 
Fauntleroy.’ The old woman was very fond 
of telling about the famous authoress, of 
hew she “ writ and writ all de time.’ She 
was a cheerful, happy intelligent o!d negro, 


and never had but one real disappointment 
in her life, that that the author 
did not put her in the book as the nurse of 
the little lord “ stead'n dat French 
Accordir to The Knoxville 
which we are indebted for this in 

When Pris 


and was 
nuss.” 


tinel, to 









ormation: 
Old Ladies 





cilla was put in the 


Hlome she wrote to Dr. Burnett about her 
troubles and got a kindly reply in which 
he confessed his great troubles to her as if 
she had been a mother instead of an old 


servant He told 
left him and she 


her that “ Fanny 
said that she did not 


had 
think 






**dat po’ chile’ could leave her out of the 
book and then leave out of her life ‘ dat 
Hood white man.’ But Manny did and 
is still one of the must popular authors 
living to-day. 

It Might HAVE BREN THE QUEEN.—Our | 
attention has just been called to a poem to 
be found in a volume by Mrs. Charlott 
Perkins, published three years ago bi 
Small, Maynard & Co., under the title of 
“In This Our World The poem, which 
is called * Services,’ might well have been 
written on the occasion of the funeral of 
} s lute sovereign. That Mrs. Per- 
kins’s poctry i appreciated is shown 
through the fact that *‘ In This Our World 
is now in its fourth thousand, Space will 
not permit us to quote the entire poem in 


question, but from the following eXtracts 

we believe that the appositeness will be 

apparent 

She was dead Forth went the word, 

And everY creature heard 

To the last hamlet in the farthest land 

To peopie countless as the sands 

Of primal seas 

And with the word so sent 

Jier life's full record went 

Of what’ fair line, how gifted, how en- 
dowed 

How educated; and then, told aloud 

The splendid tale of what her life had done; 


And all the people heard and felt as one; 
Exulting al! together in their dead, 


And the grand story of the life she led 
* . t 2 * 8 








Then the Poet spoke of those long ripening 
years; 

And tendcrer music brought the grateful 
tears; 

And then, lest grief upon their heartstrings | 
hang 

Her chiluren stood around the bier and 
ing: 

In the name of the mother that bore us 

Bore us strong—bore us free 
We will strive in the labors before us 

Even a he! Even as she! 

; ® * * . ” 

AN EARLY ALLUSION TO SHAKESPEARE A 
manuscript has just come to light in Lon- 
don which appears to be a sort of diary 
written by one Robert Dobyns, between 
the yes 179 and 1685, although some of 
the wriling, in a different hand from the 
rest, dates ; late as 1710, The manuscript 
alse reveals that Robert Dobyns was a poct 
of no mean order. On Page 72 occurs the 
following entry, which will doubtless bring 
pain to the hearts of the Baconians, for it 
renders naught their theory that the well- 


known Shakespearean epitaph 
the eighicc 
In 1673 1 Robert Dobyns be t Strat- 


ford upon Avon & visiting the « eh there 
transcribed these twe tpitaphs, the first is 


belongs to 


ith century: 








on Williem Shakespeare's monument: 


ted 
other “is upon ye monumént of a not 


usurer: ‘ 
Good friend for Jesu sake forbeare 
To dig the Dust that lyeth inclosed here 


Blessed is the man that spareth these 
stones 
Cursed be he yt moveth these bones. 


Il. 

Tenn in the hundred here lyeth engraved 

A hundred to tenn his soule is now _saved 
if anny one aske who lyeth in this Tombe 
Oh ho quoth the Divell tis my John a 

Combe. 

Since my being at Stratford the heires of 
Mr. Combe have caused these verses to be 
razed, so yt now they are not legible. In 
that church lyeth a yonge Lady, her Monu- 
ment and the towne tell plainly she died 
for love, and that when her parents found 
her sickness reall, as it was unequhil, they 
would have consented, but it was to late. 





ZANGWILL,—Readers and reviewers alike of 
Mr. Zangwill's “ Mantle of Elijah "’ seem to 
fall into a common error that the author 
wrote at the dictation of history, hence they 
are divided into those who praise his inter- 
pretation and commentary of natural events 
and those who rob him of any claim to 
originality and accuse him (as one reviewer 
did) of plagiarizing history. The period ot 
the story is thrown back some years, but 
the social and political forces at work are 
as inherent in the conduct of the Boer war 


as in the picture eonquest of Novabarba 
by England. Indeed, readers could not fail 
to be struck by the startling likeness in 


the course ajevents to the trend of things 
in the Transvaal as the story appeared 
month after month in Harper's Monthly. 
Now, as a matter of fact, it is history that 
may be 
For the 
out as it 
lish 
broglio. It is 


said to have plagiarized Zangwill! 
novel was conceived and worked 
now stands long before the Eng- 
involved in the Boer im- 
more than two years ago 
since Mr. Zangwill signed the contract with 


nation 


was 


the Messrs. Harper for the serial use of the 
book, and also arranged for its stage pro- 
duction, Nor is this the first time that 
Mr. Zangwill has shown this foresight in 
fiction. In his first book, *‘ The Premier 
and the Painter,” published twelve years 
ago, certain political events were presaged 
by Mr. Zangwill, among thc :a the downfa!l 
of Lord Randolph Churchill and the Liber- 
alization of the Conservatives. Of a truth 


it would seem that there is yet virtue in 
the mantie of Elijah, and that propheey has 


not died out in Israel. 


Mr 
new 


New Nove.n.—In_ his 
Johnny Fortnight,’ to be pub- 


PHILLPOTTS'S 


novel, ** 


lished next month by Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Mr. Eden Phillpotts leaves 
Dartmoor entirely; it only ris@s like a 


veil on 
which the 


grey the horizon of the valley in 
action of the tale takes place. 
a typieal Devon one, in whose 
stand the village of Compton and 
Compton fortified manor house, 
i? the home of the illustrious Gilbert 
fumily. Sir Walter Raleigh, so tradition 
hath it, passed here some of the few peace- 
ful hours a distracting Queen allowed him 


centre 


Castle, a 


to enjoy. The story is cast in a lighter 
strain than Mr. Phillpotts has accustomed 
us to lately, and partakes of the humor 
of the rustic folk who live in the rieh or- 


chard lands of the red earth of Devon. 





LAURENCE LUTTON's LECTURES. 
five lectures by 
delivered at 
Monday 


The first 
Laurence 
University Hall, 
Feb, 14. 
“Literary Landmarks of 
while the lecture was in 
introduction to those which 
the speaker dwelt with much 
upon the delight to be found in a 
tudy of Oxford traditions 
tic described the different types of Oxford 
from the fellows 
know everything about the dative case 
the “ Birds’ of Aristophanes, but 
ignorant of the Dreyfus case, or 
sparrows in their own quadrangle, 
to other classes and 


of a series of 
Hutton 


Princeton, on 


was 
evening, 
The topic 


Oxford,’ 


was 
and, 
part a general 
ire to follow 

interest 


and history. 


who 
and 
are la- 


students, class of 





mentably 
even the 
types of college men. 
He also considered individually the various 
coheges, giving particular attention to All 


Souls’ und Balliol, and dwelling at some 
length upon the class of men who have 
been graduated from them. The lecture 
was enlivened with extracts from the dia- 


ries and letters of many of the writers and 
whom Mr. flutton referred during 
his lecture. On the same evening Mr. Hut- 
ton gave a pleasant talk before the Mon- 
day Night Club at his home on Mercer 
Heights, his toepie being ‘“ The Literary 
Life 


poets to 


The 
founded in 


THE ICONOPHILES 
Iconophiles was 
collectors, all of whom were 
the Grolier Club, their object 
pictorially the historic 
and picturesque features of New York and 
The first set issued have long 


THE Society OF 
Society of the 
1805 by ten 
members of 
being to preserve 


its vicinity. 


been out of print and are valuable. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. have secured the remaining 
ets of the four series afterward issued 

‘Views of New York and Vicinity,” ‘ Fac- 
imiles of Rare Prints’’—of which four 
have been issued and two are to appear; 
‘Eminent American” series, three issued 
and three unpublished, and ‘ Portraits~of 
American Printers and Engravers,’ four 
published and two announced. The views 


of New York are drawn and lithographed 


by Charles I’. W. Mielatz, have the ap- 
pearance of original drawings, and are 
thought to be the most artistic of the se- 


ries; varying in size from 5 by 8 to 7 by 9% 
inches, printed on various papers. best 
suited io the subjects, and are to be had at 
the subscription price of $48 for the set of 
twelve limited to 108 impressions. 
The facsimile rare prints are printed from 
engraved plates, 4 by 8 inches, 
on imperial Japan paper, to be had at $2.25 
per plate; 


plates, 


copper 





while the ‘‘ Eminent Americans "’ 
are limited to 120 impressions of each on 
Japan, at $7.50 each. The last series, 
“American Printers and Engravers,” are 
engraved by F. 8. King, 8 by 1114 inches, 
















23, 1901. 


the plates being held at $7.50 each; the 
right to increase all prices after March 1 
being reserved. The subjects treated are 
all most interesting and the plates sure to 


increase in value. 


The Tiprcter’s Vow,—The February num- 
ber of The Optimist contains an extremely 
clever poem by Lee Fairchild, evidently in- 
spired by the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
the construction of which 18 very good, 
while the sentiment of the variohs rubai, 
seventeen in all, is even better. The poem 
should go on every Omar shelf, and al- 
though it Is much finer as a whole than m 
extracts, a few may be given to show the 
cleverness of the poem, which Mr. Fair- 
child calls “The Tippler’s Vow ": 
I planted vines, and, given to the cup, 
Ere long I drank my little vineyard up; 
wong poetic vines that, through the purple 
eld, 
Could serne nts turn and hiss me from the 
eld; 


I vow to drink no more, for well I know 
Che more [ drink, the thirstier I grow; 


And who but drinks to know, too late he 
learns 

The fire he quenches most the more it 
burns, 
7 . - e os . . 


How shallow we become and babbling, too, 

When we are swimming deep, O wine, in 
you; 
a * * e * *. * 

Yet who has quenched the thirst that gave 
him pain 
That does not 
again? 


long to quench that. thirst 


Wine makes a man, his fancy for the fact, 

Believe he owns the earth, his wealth in- 
tact; 

Here, beggar, take another sip and be 

for one brief hour a millionaire with me. 

Will drink again that you may feel onco 
more 

Yourse'f as rich as you, alas, are poor? 

When that that never was is made to seem 





sy wine, what is it but an undreampt 
dream? ' 
. ._ * * ” - 7 
Just one more drink’? Alas, that just one | 
more! 


Has been how many thousand ones before; 


I break the glass that holds the crimson 
blush 
Of him who first taught man the grape to 


crush. 


New York’s First Public. Library 


There has been placed on exhibition at 
the New York Society Library, 100 Univer- 
sity Place, the first public library of New 
York This is a curious collection of a 
little over 100 volumes, mostly theological, 
given by the Rev. John Sharp, “ Chaplain 
to her Majesties Forts and Forces in the 
Province of New York, in America,"’ under 
the Earl of Bellomont. In a letter (the 
original of which is in the Lambeth Place 
Library) the Rev. John Sharp says that he 
proposes to found three institutions in New 
York, ‘A Publick School, a Publick Library, 
and a Catechising Chappel."’ He goes on to 
say that “ there is hardly anything which is 
more wanted in this country than learning, 
there being no place I know of in America 
where it is encouraged or regarded. 
The conveniently situated for 
trade, and the genius of the people so in- 
clined to merchandise, that they generally 


less 


city is so 


seek no other education for their children 
than writing and Arithmetick.” ‘ This 
Library [ would have to be Publick and 


provincial, and to be open every day in the 
week at convenient hours."’ The regula- 
tions are something like the present liberal 
regulations of the Society Library. He 
“That no books shall be lent for a 
longer period than a year where the dis- 
tance is the greatest.’’ The catalogue of 
the bocks given for the library follows this 
letter, and, with a few exceptions, the 
books are now on exhibition. That ffie col- 
lection is nearly intact is remarkable, be- 


Says: 


cause the books of the library were scat- 
tered by the British soldiers during the 
Revolution. The Sharp collection should 


confused with the collection of 1,600 
volumes which were bequeathed by the 
Rey. Dr. Millington to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
and presented by the latter to the Public 
Library of New York. 

Among the books on exhibition are good 
examples of the Elzevir, Plantin, Froben, 
toyeroft, and Bickmann presses. Many of 
them have very quaint wodédcuts, especially 
the * Homiliarius Doctorum,” printed in 
1498, ‘La Practique Chres- 
tienne.”’ 


Man from the Child.” 


new volume of the Contemporary 

Series, edited by Havelock Ellis, 
storehouse of treasure to the 
large ard number of students 
of that supremely important subject of 
which it treats. It is not only replete with 
information, but is luminous and suggestive 
in its interpretation of ‘‘ some of the most 
interesting and important phenomena of 
human beginnings in the individual and in 
the race."’ The bibliography following the 
contains the titles of 696 books and 
articles quoted or referred to in the body 
of the book. To this exhaustive acquaint- 
ance with the literature of his subject—one 
far more comprehensive than paideutics 
alone—the author adds a personal knowl- 
edge of certain primitive peoples and of 
their languages. It is obvious, therefore, 
that he has brought to his work a very 
unusual equipment of both scholarship and 
observation. To these he a@ds an admira- 
ble caution and fair-mindedness. He has 
no idée fixée to which he bends all known 
phenomena; he leaves these to speak for 
themselves, and he is the first to warn his 
readers against pushing analogy too far, or 
insistence upon ‘‘applying a stiff theory 
to find fact.” 

The great scope ofthe author’s subject 
will be seen at once. It includes all science, 
all history, and all prophecy. 

The book consists of ten chapters, 


not be 


and Besse’s 


This 
Science 
will prove a 


increasing 


text 


the 


*THE CHILD: A Study in the Evolution of Man, 
By Alexander Francis Chamberlainy M. A., 


Ph. D., Lecturer on Anthropology in Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass. Illustrated. 
London: Walter Scott, Limited, Paternoster 


Square. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. In one volume. Pp.. 464, 12mo, 
cloth. 50. . 
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conclusions from whieh are gathered. with 
clearness and conciseness ‘into a closing 
‘Summary and Conclusion.” The topics of 
these chapters are: ‘‘ The Meaning of the 
Helplessness of Infancy,” “ The Meaning of 
Youth and Play,” “‘ The-Resemblances of 
the Young,” ‘The Periods of Childhood,” 
“The Language of Childhood,” ‘‘ The Arts 
of Childhood,” “ The Child as a Revealer 
of the Past,’ ‘‘ The Child and the Savage,” 
“ ‘The Child and the Criminal,” ‘“* The Child 
and Woman." The book is a perfect cyclo- 
pedia, of quotation from the authorities 
named in the bibliography; it is enriched 
with statistical tables of peculiar value 
and interest, and with striking illustrations. 
Of these last one wishes there were more. 
Could the original of the ideally Leautiful 
child of the frontispiece be found, every 
reader would become in desire a kidnapper! 
The illustrations of “ green old age” are 
less happy. Probably we have all known 
those who have worn the burden of years 
like a flower, which cannot be affirmed of 
Dr. Chamberlain's aged. 

Many of the analogies seem strained, de- 
spite the author's caution; the relegation 
of almost every peculiarity of childhood to 
atavism impresses us as especially fanci- 
ful. It seems hardly necessary to go back 
to ‘‘ the early forms of sessile life’ for the 
origin of many of the childish fears cited. 
Upon” the whole, however, new light is 
thrown upon many hitherto inexplicable 
terrors, as the fear of falling, unmistakably 
exhibited by an infant that has never 
known a fall; the shuddering horror of 
soft substances, such as fur and cotton, 
not seldom evinced, and other like mys- 
terious “instincts,” as we conveniently 
term all unexplained psychic phenomena. 

The author takes an eminently wise view 
of the meaning of play. He “ Ab- 
solute non-interference, non-direction, non- 
stimulation of the play of children by 
parents or teachers is not merely injurious, 





writes: 


but unnatural,’ nevertheless, ‘the first 
necessity for the proper exercise of the 
play instinct in a child is a maximum of 
child activity with a minimum of adult in- 


this connection he notes 
the danger of the kindergarten, to rob play 
of its 
come 


terference."” In 


naiveté and spontaneity, and to be- 
mechanical, pa- 
rent and teacher have the grace given them 
to become “as little children,’ the play of 
childhood would best be blessedly let alone. 

It is impossible even to touch the salient 
points of a book that fairly bristles with 


salient points. It is a book to be owned, 


wooden and Unless 


to be read, reread, and much marked for 
reference. We particularly like the au- 
thor’s conception of genius, as opposed, 


on the one hand, to the theory 

tion independent of conditions, 
the other, to numerous 
that find in it only capacity for hard work, 
the power of ‘' taking pains,’ &c. He evi- 
dently agrees with Mr. C. H. Cooley that 
“genius is that aptitude for greatness 
that is born in a man,” and that it must 
be both “ born and made,” its milieu being 
only less important than the natal germ. 

The analogy between the child and the 
woman and the points of likeness and of 
unlikeness between woman and man are 
full of significance, by no means to be ig- 
nored in 
sociology. 

One charm of the book is 
over with hopefulness, and, 
with inspiration for all ‘‘ workers together 
with God,” or, as Dr. Chamberlain would 
prefer to say it, ‘‘ with Nature,”’ in the de- 
velopment of that “darling of the 
the little child. 

The closing paragraphs thus sum up the 
teachings of a work of unique interest and 
of rare value: 

“The child, in the helpless infaney of his 
first years, in his later activity of play, in 
his naiveté and genius, in his repetitions 
and recapitulations of the race's history, in 
his wonderful variety and manifoldness, in 
his atavisms and his prophecies, in his 
brutish and in his divine characteristics, is 
the evolutionary being of our species, he in 
whom the useless past tends to be sup- 
pressed and the beneficial future to be fore- 
told. In a sense, he is all. 

“If the education of the centuries to come 
be cast in the spirit of wisdom, the child 
will not, as now, lose so much in becoming 
a man, the man or woman lose so much 
through having been a child, but the child- 
like elements necessary to the race's full 
development will persist to the greater 
glory of the individual and the perfection 
of mankind. 


of inspira- 
and, on 


those definitions 


any scheme of education or of 
that it brims 


consequently, 


gods,"’ 


Mark Twain as Bismarck. 


At the annual dinner of the 
Bookbinders, at the Savoy Hotel, on Feb 
16, the speakers included Louis Wind- 
miller, Dan Beard, and Robert Rutter. It 
was the largest 
by the 
was organized, 
miiller, in the course 
ed the following anecdote of Mark Twain: 

When I recently was honored by the visit 
from the editor of a prominent French 
newspaper Il was amazed at his ignorance 
of American literature. He had never 
heard that we had any author besides Mark 
Twain, and was surprised to hear how we 
once treated this rare product of the wild 
West on board the steamer Lahn, when 
Mark ‘Twain, a well-known New York 
Judge, and your humble servant were pas- 
sengers. A young lady appeared before 
the Judge and accused Mark Twain of be- 
ing the greatest liar on earth. This was 
long before he had concocted that mesh 
of falsehoods about the Filipinos and Boers 
which he spread over the pages of The 
North American Review. The Judge con- 
cluded to try the case, impaneled a jury, 
and called for testimony. Fair ladies ap- 
peared and read in turn passages from 
his ‘Innocents Abroad,’ “ Pudd’nhead 
Wilson,’ and other tall storles too numer- 


Employing 


gathering ever assembled 
bookbinders thelr 


ago. 


since association 
Mr. Wind- 


of his address, relat- 





five years 





ous to mention. After an impartial trial 
of several hours’ duration the jury found 
the prisoner guilty, and the Judge con- 


demned him to read his own works for six 
hours daily until we landed in Bremen 
The prisoner fell on his knees, begging for 
mercy, which angered the Judge so that 
he inflicted an additional punishment on 
our unfortunate humorist. He was to 
transpose and translate his name into Gere 
man and call himself Bismarck, and nee 
Mark Twain, 
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MISS SARAH 
ORNE JEWETT 


writes to the autt or: ‘‘I find 
the stories in ‘Fove ‘ty Knob’ 
full of delightfu. giimpses of 
the Maine coast. * * * 1 
thank you very much for all 
I have fotind in your book.” 
And the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser says: ‘‘It is a good 
little book, and as clear in 
characterization as is the 
work of Miss Wilkins or 
Miss Jewett.”’ 


‘**POVERTY KNOB.” 


cloth, gilt top. $1.25. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY 
7-9 West 18th St., New York. 


12mo, decorative, 


WRITTEN IN 
—RED— 


Ai GREAT DETECTIVE Stor 
PAce & HWS 


FoR Site EVER WHERE 
oR AT PUBL ‘ERS 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
“Chickens Come Home to Roost,” 
By L. B. Hillis. 


edition, (1),000 sold,) 
Beautifully bound in red cloth, gold 
excéllent deckel edge paper, gilt top, 

$1.50. Postpaid. Paper cover, with 
tures, MWe, 


Twelfth 
pictures 
stamped, 
320 pages. 
all the pic 


ten full-page 


8st i. ee 
read. 
line, 


Great book,”’ 
est book I ever 
* Without a dull 


Wakeman, “‘ great- 
and with a description 
of a horse race more thrilling than the chariot 
race in ‘ Ben Hur,’ "' says New York Times. 
‘The book cannot be too strongly recommend- 
ed,"" says The Minneapolis Tribune 
The horse race is being read in 
lyceums all over the country 


ISAAC H. BLANCHARD CO., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, 


MSS. on all subjects wanted, and lib- 
yalties to authors paid. 


schools and 


Pr. & 


“Better than the Prisoner 
of Zenda.’’—Critic. 


RUPERT OF HENTZAU 


A Sequel to the Prisoner of Zenda. 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 
Illustrated by C. D. GIBSON. 
TWELFTH IMPRESSION. 12mo, f1 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 


50. 


23d St. 


If you want a book, telephone | 
2205 Cortlandt, thus saving time, 


money and trouble. 
HENRY MILLER, 
1 Barclay St., 
Opposite As/or House, 


“sP)EACON BRADBURY 


is, in many respects, as dis- 
tinct a character as David Harum.” 
—Fhiia. Item. 


MALKAN | Book Store 
Scorer | _ for Everybody 
HANOVER 8Q. 

No. 1 WILLIAM BT. 

and 67 STONE ST. 

TEL. 1121 Broad. 


Special Discounts 
to Libraries 


By Captain A. T. Mahau, U. 8S. N. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


A_masterly review, with 473 illustrations, in- 
cluding numerous full-page color drawings by 
Remington, Reuterdahl, Thulstrup, and others. 
Price $5.00. 

R.H. Russell, 3 West 20th St..New York 


Recollections of 4 Georgia Loyalist, 

By ELIZABETH LICHTENSTEIN JOHNSTON, 

Edited by Rev Arthur Wentworth Eaton, B. A. 

=. most valuable and interesting contribution 
* REVOLUTIONARY AMERICANA.” 


Mu. F, MANSFIELD & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
14 West 22d St., New York. 


—_—=s 


1HE MOST TALKED-OF NOVEL ieee works.”’ 


OF THE SEASON 


The Master Christian 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


All kinds of Books Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
Write for Catal Davis’ Bookstore, 1,535 
Broadway, near 45th St. 


BOOKS—-ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SsUP- 
plied; state wants, BAKER'S GREAT RBOOK- 
SHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham, England, 
———— eee 


a lowen MEMORIAL WINDUWS 


Bowe 
New Yi a 
pt nS 
TYPEWRITERS MEM eR TT SPECIALTY 
LEXINGTON Virginia, 


| 


| but 





| QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


D. Office 346 
like to 
in a nice 


Box Knoxville, 
secure Stevenson's 
edition at a moder- 


book, 


+2. c.,”" Post 
Tenn.: ‘“‘I would 
‘ Vailima Letters’ 
ate price.’’ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons publish the 
with a portrait, in two volumes, 


McKee City, N. 
79 Ryerson Street, 


J.: ** In re- 
Brooklyn, 


H. D. METCALF, 
ply to E. M. Low, 
who asked in ‘ Appeals to Readers,’ Jan. 26, 
concerning the capture of Monterey, Cat., 1 
would say that Commodore Sioat, in command of 
the American fleet on the Pacific Coast, realiz- 
ing that it was up to him to act with the usual 
American vim and dash, ‘did’ capture Mont- 
erey, Cal., at that time the only port of entry 
of the then Spanish province But Frémont and 
his mountaineers and troops were driving south 
Spanish and Mexican, and soon formed a junc- 
tion with the fleet The fun of it was, the Brit- 
isher in command of England's fleet on the Pa- 
cific Station came to the same conclusion, that 
it was ther anybody's game, and "bout ship and 
put for Monterey, only to see, as he remarked in 
disgust: * We're too late; see the d Yankee 
rag flying over the Custom House,’ and turned 
ship about, and soon was out of sight.’’ 


C.,"" New Canaan, Conn.: Can you 
mention any good selection of Pater’s essays at 
moderate cost? Also, any selection of the best 
of Rossetti’s poems, or a cheap complete edi- 
tiom? "’ 

There is no selection 
The Macmillan Company 
“Appreciations "' at $1.75, “ 
traits’ at $1.50, his essays on 
Platonism”"’ at $1.75, *‘Greek Studies "’ at 
$1.75, and ‘ Miscellaneous Studies" at 
$1.75. Pater’s two most famous works do 
not, of course, come under the head of 
essays. Little, Brown & Co. publish a two- 
volume edition of Rossetti’s poems at $1.5v. 


“HH. A.,"”" New York City: ‘‘ Referring to the 
communication of Mr, William L, Stone in THE 
NEw YorK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW of Jan 
26, under the heading * The Authorship of Dies 
lrae,’ it May perhaps be of interest to call at- 
tention to the little book published by Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co,, entitled ‘ The Celestial 
Country.’ The date of publication is not given, 
a copy s been in my possession since 1888 
The title page is ‘ The Celestial Country, from 
the rythm of St. Bernard of Cluny Translated 
by the Rev. John Mason Neale, D. D.’ The first 
lines are: 

‘The world is very evil, 
The times are waxing 
Be sober and keep vigil, 
The Judge is at the gate.’ 


“>. 


ms 





of Pater'’s essays. 

publishes his 
Imaginary Por- 
‘Plato and 


late; 


JOHN O'HERLILY, 310 Broadway, New York 
Citys “Where can 1 get Lafcadio Hearn's 
sketches of creole life In New Orleans and his 
sketches of the West Indies? "’ 


“Chita: A Memory of Last Island,” 
per & Brothers, $1; ‘‘ Youma,” 
dies,) the* Harpers, $1; ‘‘Two Years in 
French West Indies,” the Harpers, $2. We 
know of no book by Hearn describing creole 
life in New Orleans. 


Har- 
(West In- 





H. G. POWERS, Crockett, Cal.: ‘Will you 
kindly refer me to some recognized work on the 
Spanish Inquisition at home and abroad.’’ 

Henry Charles Lea's “ History of the 
Spanish Inquisition,” Harper & Brothers, 
three volumes, $)--a work of the highest 
historical value. 


M. M. NEILL, 
New York City: 
these plays 


101 West Seventy-eighth Street, 
“Can you tell me something about 
‘John Bull; or, An Englishman's 
Fireside,” Dablin, 1803; ‘ Love a la Mode,’ by 
Macklin, L@ndon, 1784, and ‘ The Mountaineers,’ 
by George Colman, Dublin, 1704. The Century 
Dictionary says ‘John Bull’ was produced in 
1805. My copy bears the autograph of T. Davis, 
1805. On the title page is written, in the same 
hand, *‘ By George Colman The Century's date 
is given both under QGolman and under John 
Bull. The Baitannica also gives 1805. The Cent- 
ury says that ‘ Love a la Mode' was written in 





17%) and printed in 1793, or nine years later 
than the date of my gopy. According to the 
same authority ‘The Mountaineers’ was printed 
in 1795, <Sone® produced Aug. 3, 1793. Here, 
then, seem e three plays of which copies 
picked up on a bookstall in New York are older 
than the first editions known to the compilers 
of a respectable authority. What is the ex- 
planation of this? Have they any special value? 
Also, what is the value of a book of plays used 
by William Wheatley, containing Who Wants 
a Guinea?’ New York, 1809; ‘ Wild Oats,” New 
York, 1806; ‘ Lock and Key,’ ‘ My Grandmother,’ 
‘Love Laughs at Locksmiths,’ New York, 180%, 
and ‘ Miss in Her Teens’? It contains many 
notes in Wheatley’s handwriting, and is badly 
worn, And who was T. Dayis?”’ 

The first authorized edition of ‘ John 
Bull "' was printed in London without date, 
ved in 1805. The Dublin edition, though the 

was pirated edition. There were 
many such, and the bibliography of these 
—s eaitione has never been straightened 

We never knew of any edition of 
* Love a la Mode" earlier than 1793. The |} 
“ MDCCLXXXIV."' on the title page of 
our correspondent's copy may be a mis- 
print for 174. The “ Biographia Dramat- 
ica,’ 1812, gives 1795 as the date of the 
first edition of *‘ Fhe Mountaineers.” The 


would like 
published 
sellers.’’ 

Edwin Markham, author 
with the Hoe,"’ wrote also 
der the Stone."’ It appears, 
on Page 119 of Mr. Markhami's volume 
“The Man with the Hoe, and Other Po- 
ems.’’ in early days Mr. Markham wrote 
his name Charles Edwin Markham. 

“ Rubaiyat"’ is pronounced as if spelled 
‘ Roobiyat.”’ 

The Athenaeum probably comes nearest 
to our correspondent’s description of a lit- 
erary periodical—that is, a periodical de- 
voted to reviews of the day's books. 

‘F. A, M. B.,"’ 2583 Broadway, New York: 
‘ Will you kindly inform me, if possible, through 
THE New YorK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW 
of a book store where one can procure the latest 
books, returning same within a certain period, 
when a portion of the price of the book is re- 
funded? 1 have heard of such a place in New 
York."’ 

There is such a book store in the neigh- 
borhood, of Broadway and Rector Street, on 
one of the side streets, and probably. on 
Rector. 


is not 
book- 


the name of one that 
rest of publishers or 


to know 
in the int 


of “The Man 
“The Man Un- 
in revised form, 


ee notice in 
* Poems,’ 
I had be- 
pen name of 
Is there any ch 


Golden “Legend * 


Penn.: ‘‘T 
Mosher’s reprint of Fiona Macleod’s 
that this author is spoken of * she.’ 
lieved that Fiona Macleod was the 
William Sharp. Am I right? 
one-volume edition of ‘ The 


Pittsburg, 


Fiona Macleod is deseribed in the English | 


Who's Who as “author,” and in 
Celtica "’ (Edinburgh, 1896,) is called 
of the youngest writers most intimately as- 
sociated with the Celtic Renascence in 
Scotland.”’. It has been claimed that Will- 
iam Sharp is réally the author of the books 
appearing under this name, but there seems 
to be no absolute proof. There is apparent- 
ly no such edition of Voragine’s ‘* Golden 
Legend "’ as our correspondent wishes. 
York City 
Cressida,’ 


*‘ Lyra 
“one 


* What is the value 
by John Dryden, 


‘sh. HL, New 
* Troilus and 
London, 167y?’"’ 
The copy in the extensive Adee collection 
of Dryden's works sold for $5.50 in 1895, 


of 


‘-_ & 
through the 
value (literary and pecuniary) 
Capel’s ‘ Vrolusions,’ containing ‘ The Notbrowne 
Mayde,’ Master Sackville’s Induction,’ and 
* Overbury’s Wife,’ and ‘ Edward the Third,’ a 
play thought to be writ by Shakespear>.”’ 
Those excellent didactic Poems entitled *‘ Nosce 
teipsum,’ written by Sir John Davis. London, 
printéd for J. & R. Lonson in the Strand, 1760."’ 

Its literary value slight; its value in 
money is from 83 to $5. 


“Will you, 
your paper, tell me what 
is. attached to 


Y.,°? New 
columns of 


York City: 


is 


‘What do the 
Mary signify? 
Virgin in some 


“i. kh Rm Be Lena, I: 
colors in the robe of the Virgin 
What does the hook held by the 
paintings signify?’ 

They have no especial significance. 

*" Manchester, N. H. When 
im iliam Loring And rews's 
‘ollecting ' published? ’’ 
Mr. Andrews's * Goasip of a Book Collect- 
or’ was published in 10 by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. in a limited edition, and is now 


print. 


*‘ BIBLIOPHILE 
and by whom 
Gossip About b 


l 
rok 


Mrs 
town, 


* The 


S. M. MURRAY, Hancock Street, 
Penn Where can I find a poem 
Dream of the World Without Death '?"’ 

In Robert W. Buchanan's “ Book 
Orm,” 1870, in Stedman's * Victorian 
Anthology,’ and in Buchanan's ‘ Poems," 
Litule, Brown & Co., $1.50 


German- 


led 


Wanted al to Exchange. 


J. L. BRINK, Room 401, 
Broauway, New York City: ‘I have bound 
umes of St. Nicholas, 1574 to 1897, also Hary 
Young e, 8s to 1893, which I wish to + 
or exchange { books in sets, suited to adults.’’ 


200 
vol- 


Dun Building, 


NCH, 1,494 Second 
have the ‘extras’ of The New 
and World, containing special corre- 

dispatches of all the important battles 
and sieges of the Spanish-American War, 1898-9. 
Not a regular file, but the war numbers, care- 
fully selected Would exchange for the complete 
wor of Gasion M creo, George tawlinson, 
Ue Grote, Sir I Newton, George Petrie, 
Oo’ Don a's Annals of the Four Masters,’ 
O'Flaherty ‘ Ogyela,’ or other Important works, 
will sell, b at a stiff pric 


J. J. LY Avenue, New York 
City “i 
Journal 


spondents 


KS 
res 


or 


: Hudson, Mich 
of cards illustrating 
finished in water colors 
process of printing 
hull directions for 
Three or four ways 


a 
book 
sult- 
will 
phay 
of en- 


tome 
cheap 


am Franklin, Penn 
Weekly, Nos. 2,208, 

» of dates Sept. 0 
isvo, Keb. 10, June t 

be clean and in condition 
rice 


als 


Must 
State 1 


i 
binding 


Aug 
for 
R. J 37 
N. ¥ 
and ma 


MIIL.LIER, 
I have a « 
razine 


) State Street, Broeklyn, 
nsiderable number of books 
to exchange, and will be pleased 





Dublin edition of 1704 was simply a pirated 
edition. 


8. L. 
N. Y.: 


283 Macon 
M. 


PAL MER, 


Street, Brooklyn, 
In answer to D. 


Curtin’s question in 


| Mail Orders a Speciality Tuc New Yoru Trns SATURDAY Revinw 


of Jan. 
is by 
are a 


26, the poem consists of two stanzas and 
Thomas Moore. The lines (first stanza) 
little | inaccurate as quoted. The correct 


—_ reading is: 


‘Friend of my soul, this goblet sip— 
"Twill chase the pensive tear; 

*Tis not so sweet as woman's lip, 
But oh, ‘tis more sincere, 

Like her delusive beam, 
‘Twill steal away the mind, 

But unlike affection's dream, 
It leaves no sting behind.” 


L. C. H.,"" New York City: ‘‘ The poem to 
which M. E. Hardman, Jr., Elizabeth, N. J., 
refers in THE SATURDAY REVIEW of Jan. 26 is 
Alfred Tennyson's ‘ Edward Gray,’ beginning: 
‘Sweet Emma Moreland of yonder town 
Met me walking on yonder way. 
“ The stanza quoted by the inquirer is given in 
the poem as follows: 
“Then I took a pencil and wrote 
On the mossy stone, as I lay, 
‘Here Hes the body of Ellen Adair, 
And here the heart of Edward Gray.’ 
‘The poem can be found in any edition of 


“ 


“K. F. B.,”’ Avalon, Cal.: ‘‘ Can you tell me 
if the poem given below is by the same Edwin 
Markham who wrote ‘The Man With the Hoe’? 
It appeared in The Californian for July, 1893. 


THE MAN UNDER THE STONE. 
By Charles Edwin Markham, 


en I see a workingman with mouths to feed, 
Up, day after day, in the dark before the dawn, 
And ey al home, night after night, thro’ the 
Swinging forward like some fierce silent animal, 
I see a man doomed to roll a hugé stone up an 
endiess steep 
He straing it Cmreel. inch by stubborn inch, 
Crouched always in the shadow of the rock; 
See where he crouches, twisted, cramped, mis- 


enagee 
ie lifts for their life! 
The veins knot and datken— 
Blood surges into his face; 
Now he loses—now he wins; 
Now he loses—loses—(God of my soul!) 
He digs his feet into the earth— 
pasty vy mogent of terrified effort— 
The silent con 
Like two oqaten 


le ag ye and om 


a a dream 
“How ts ‘ Rubaiyat *|_ronounced, and will 
you kindly give me your authority What. is 
the most iinpartial English literary magasine? I 


with and receive list of wants 
hay ing numbers of Philistine or 
of 


to corres 
from any 
Bibelot to dispose 


pond 


one 


rR. W. CLARK, 5327 West Twenty-first Street, 
New York City Can any reader of THE NEw 
YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW inform me 
where I can obtain a pamphlet entitled ‘ Whom 
God Hath Joined Together and the Curse Upon 
Progress," by 8S. W. Sheldon? A friend gave 
me one copy, but [ have been unable to discover 
where it is published.”’ 

1,127 Broadway, New York City: 
*I will give in exchange for Emerson's Essays 
‘Hints for Home Reading: Bookbuyers’ Guide 
and Book Record,’ edited by Lyman Abbott.”’ 


LOUIS WINDMULLER, Post Office Box 
New York City: “I would like 
R. Stiles’s * History of .the City 
the third volume only, and D, T. Valentine's 
*‘ Manuals of the Corporation of the City of New 
York,’ issued prior to 1856; original cloth covers 
preferred; state prices and condition."’ 


E. JULIAN, 


os 
2,728, 


to buy Henry 
of Brooklyn,’ 


Y. B. REDFIELD, 43 John Street, 
Conn.: ‘‘ 1 wish to dispose of the following list 
of prints: H. Lemon's ‘ Saturday Night’; Smil- 
lie’s * Voyage of Life’; ‘The Three Friends,’ 
by Jazet, after Vernet; ‘ Bearing of the Saviour 
to the Tomb,’ by T. B. Welch: * Mary Queen 
of Scots,’ by N. J. Rogers; ‘ Landing of Pil- 
grims,’ by E. Hobart, after Sargent; Ritchie's 
* Reading of Proclamation Before Cabinet,’ and 
Faed’s * Shakespeare and His Friends.’ Ali in 
good condition. Will accept best offer.’’ 

JOSEPH J. FRANK, 69 East Third Street, 
New York City: ‘‘I have about 130 copies of 
Tue New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW 
in fine condition, 1889 and 1900, also odd num- 
bers of 1898 and 1901. Will sell all or part or ex- 
change for any of the following books; no reason- 
able offer refused: ‘The Yellow Danger,’ ‘ Ene- 
my. to the King,’ ‘ Red Pottage,’ ‘ Via Crucis,’ 
‘Light of Scarthey,’ ‘ Captain Dieppi,’ ‘ L’ Aig- 
lon,’ ‘With Ring of Shield,’ ‘ Hugh Wynne,’ 
& Co.,’ ‘Deluge,’ ‘Pan Michael,’ Correspond- 
respondence invited."’ 


WALTER H. STILA.MAN, 195 Broadway, New 
York City: ‘I have for exchange Bryce's * Holy 
Roman Empire.’ half calf; Pope’s version of 

‘ The Iliad,’ half calf; ‘The Odyssey,’ and An- 
derson's ‘ Law Dictionary,’ latest edition.’ 


Bridgeport, 


HENRY SCHINCK, 65 Bleecker Street, Jersey 
City, N, J.: ‘*I have the following books at 
home which I desire to exchange for works of a 
modern author or to of at reasonable 
figures: ‘ Gartenlaube,’ volumes, bound 
and in good condition, 1860 to 1875; Harper's 
ey Se not bound, as as new, 

to saeenty. Century 
ine, not Cote as good as oie "heptane 


1 to.present time,’’ 


Senator Lodge 


Says of the new biography of 


U.S. GRANT 


by OWEN WISTER, in the 
BEACON BIOGRAPHY SERIES: 


a This 
General 
lotted to him, 
striking 
quired 
canvas so 


most admirable biography of 
Within the 
Wister 


is a 


Grant. brief space al- 
most 
It 


limited 


has given a 
man himself 
on such a 

All the 


Mr 
pletur of re- 
art to draw 


id a portrait 


much 


viv essential 





out of | 


of | 


York | 


relief 
not the 
opportunity 


into high 


who 


ther thrown 


to many, 


features 
and it will 
time to re 


are 
give have 
ad 
to comprehend the 
the 


larger works, an 
character 


the Civil 


and qualities of 


great soldier of War 


Pocket size, flexible cloth, 75 cents; 
in lambskin, $1.00 net. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO0., BosTON. 


Be a Writer 


stories and 
and criticise manu- 
Know what editors want. Mention 
and we will send you FREE our 
Prospectus containing helpful suggestions to 
young writers and valuable information concern- 
ing story writing 


Writers’ Aid Association, 1450P Nassau St., N.Y. 


at home by writing 


revise, dit, 


carn money 


pa. les. We 
scripts. We 
this paper 


| Bangs & Co., 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
MONDAY. February 25th, at 5 P. M. 
A choice collection of BOOKS, including FINE 
LIBRARY EDITIONS of the authors, 
first editions, American, &c 


standard 





TUESDAY and following days at 3 o'clock, 
The library of the late 
WILLIAM WHITE of Summit, 

An a and valuable 


English many 


N. J 
collection of 
of the 
condition. 


Stand- 


in 


ttractive 
Literature 
and in fine 


ard books 


ha 


i 
| 
| ndseme bindings 


MAP ENGRAVING. 


and print all kinds of maps 
Having unequaled fa- 
cilities in all departments, we are prepared te 
execute orders of any size promptly and effi- 
ciently, Our collection of modern map plates is 
perhaps the largest and most complete in the 
w In many cases we have adapted thesa 

ea plates to suit special purposes, thereby 
| effecting a considerable saving for our custom- 
ers. Wes make a specialty of preparing maps for 
prospectus ‘circulars, folders, books, &c. Esti- 
mates promptly furnished. RAND, McNALLY & 
CO., 142 Sth Ay., New York City. 


J. F. SABIN, 


SO NASSAU ST., N. 
HAS FOR SALE: 
New York, 1758-176 
Massachusetts, 1724 
Assembly of N. Y., Lond 
Sanam of New Jersey, 
folio, 1741 
Navigatione, 
Aldus 
Aldus. 


We draw, 
for all kinds 


engrave, 
of purposss. 


| Laws of 
} Laws of 
Acts of 
Acts of 
Account of Georgia 
Humphrey Gilbert's 
First Greek Bible of 
Aesop's Fabl First 
Force's Tracts, uneut 
Washington Autograph Survey 


17M) 
Bradfor 


To 
| Authors 
Seeking 


Manuscripts in all branch- 
| ew of literature, suitable for 
publication in book form, 
are required by an_ estab- 
lished house. Liberal terms. 
No charge for examination. 
a | Prompt attention and hon- 
P : | orable treatment. “ Books,” 

ublisher| 141 Herald, 2d Street, New 
! ork, 


WHOSE 
SHOULD 


AND 


BOTH TRUSTEES 
ILD IN 


PROPERTY 18 H 
SEND $1.50 FOR 


LORING’S 
TRUSTEES HANDBOOK. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


New Book by Brander Matthews. 


The Philosophy of the Short-Story 


BRANDER MATTHEWS, D. C. 
lfémo, $0.50. 


LONGMAN’S, GREEN, & CO., N. Y. 


THOSE 
TRUST 





3 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray's Works and Dickens’ and 
Scott's Novels. Thinnest printing paper in 
the world used. Large type, easy to read. 
Size 4% by 6% inches and not thicker than 
a monthly magazine. Bound in cloth $1.00 
each, Prospectus mailed free on request, or 
books sent prepaid on receipt of price. THOS. 
NELSON & SONS, 37 E. 18th St.. New York. 


GENERAL CHARLES KING’S NOVELS. 
Always Popular. Just Published. 


IN SPITE OF FOES. 


With frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 
Sold by all booksellers, or by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Publishers, Philadelphia. 

EU EEE EEE 
ANTI POPE RY: “THE GREAT RED DRAG- 
on,’ *‘ Pope or President,’’ ‘‘ Antidote to ihe 
Poison of Popery,’ * lectures on Romapnism. Anit- 
Polygamy: Exposure of Polygamy in Utah,”’ 
‘Female Life Among the Mormons,"’ ‘' Artemus 
Ward Among the Mormons."’ The Book Mart, 
106 Fourth Ay., N. Y. 


ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, aeneieia to out- 
of-town residents. Questions answered. Orders 
romptly filled. Liberal discount on new books. 

g BAYLIES, 418 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, New 

York City. 


Stenographer.—-By experienced woman stenogra- 
her; position out of town; private secretary or 
otel. L., Box 200 Times. 


MBRIDGE PRESS. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY FOR $6.75. Bargalm 
Bookery, Hartford, Ct. 
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BOOKS AT AUCTION, 


Many Kelmscott Books—Ruskin’s 
“Poems” Bring $330. 


On Feb. 13 and 14 Bangs & Co. held an 
important sale, disposing of a large num- 
ber of books of great value and interest. 
Chief among these, perhaps, was the uncut 
copy of the first edition, 1859, of Fitz- 
Gerald's version of the “ Rubalyat,” which 
was sold for $260, as Tus New Yorke 
Times SATURDAY Review said last week. 
it was the first copy to be sold at auction 
in this country, and one of a few copies 
now owned here. A book of almost equal 
interest was John Ruskin’s “ Poems,” 1850, 








in the original purple cloth, for which 
Edwin A. Denham paid $330. This copy 
was uncut, which is a remarkable condi- 


tion, as most copies were issued with cut 
and gilded edges. It was the second copy 
to be sold at auction here, George T. Max- 
well's bringing $19 in 1895. The latter 
was also in the original purple cloth, uncut 
top. Other prices of importance were a3 
follows: 

** Ovidii Metamorphoseon,”’ Venice, 1502, 
first Aldine edition, merocco, by Courteval, 
$45. Bought by ‘ Bronson.” : ee 
“Le Terze Rime di Dante,’ Venice, 1502 
levant morocco, finely tooled, by Niedrée, 
first Aldine Dante, $33. Bought by George 
D. Smith. ‘ 










W. L. Andrews'’s “ Fragments of Ameri- 
ean History,”’ New York, 1898, $20. Bought 
by Mrs. Nichols. (Record price.) Tees 

“Andrews’s " Sextodecimos et Infra, New 
York, 1800, S27. Bought by * Demond.” 
(Record price, Edelheim's $20, Nov, 2, 
1000, SIS.) 

Barham’'s “ Ingoldsby Legends,"’ London, 


1840-47, three volumes, original cloth, first 
edition, earliest issues, $66. Bought by Mr. 
Dutler 

* Biblia Sacra Latina,’’ Venice, 


‘ printed 
by Jenson in Gothic type, $117.50. 


Bought 


by ‘ Milton.” (The catalogue said: ‘* The 
Perkins copy brought £250." This is not 
quite true, however, as the Perkins copy 
really sold for £200, and was a_ beautiful 
copy on velium. It is now in the Lenox 
Library. The copy sold at Bangs’s was 
on paper.) 

Bierstadt’s ‘‘ Library of Robert Hoe," 
New York, 1895, bound in levant morocco, 
decorated with « design copied from a 


Canevari binding, $31. 

Mrs. Browning's ‘* Runaway 
Pilgrim's Point,”” London, 1849, original 
paper covers, first edition, $14. Bought by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Mrs. Browning's * Casa 
Guida Windows," London, 1851, bound at 
the Doves Bindery, first edition, $29. 
Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. ‘* Two 
Poems," by Robert and E. B. Browning, 
London, 1844, original covers, first edition, 
fiz. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Robert Browning's “ Bells and Pome- 
granates,’’ London, 1841-6, first edition, the 


Slave at 


eight parts in one volume, levant morocco, 
Mr 


by Alfred $31 
Hoe. 

Browning's “ Gold Hair,” 
first edition, levant morocco, 
Bought by E. A. Denham 

Browning's ‘ La Saisiaz,"’ 
special copy, with the author's autograph 
corrections and several autograph letters, 
levant morocco by Zaehnsdorf, $35. Bought 
by S. B. Luyster, Jr. 

Cooper's ** Novels,’’ Darley edition, New 
York, 1861, thirty-two volumes, original 
cloth, $76.80. Bought by P. K. Foley. 

Court Memoirs Series, London, 
foriy-five volumes, $78.15. Bought 
Winfield. 

Dibdin's 


Matthews, Bought by 


London, 
uncut, & 





London, 1875, 





1893-6, 
by Mr. 


“ Bibliographical Decameron,’ 


1817, three volumes, $51. Bought by F. P 
Harper.—Dibdin's “Tour in France and 
Germany," 1821, three volumes, with 
Lewis's etchings, $42. Bought by F. P. 
Harpe Dibdin's “Tour in England and 
Scotland,”’ 1888, two volumes, $21.50. Bought 
by &. P. Uarper. 

Dickens's * Tale of Two Cities,’ London, 
1850, In the eight monthly parts, as first 
published, $55. Bought by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 

PitzGerald's ‘ Rubatyat,’’ London, 1879, 
fourth edition, with changes, $33. Bought 
by ‘* Shelley.’ 

Gay's * Fables," London, 1727-38, two | 
volumes in one, olive morocco, by Riviere, 


$105. Bought by BE. A. Denham. 
Grolier Club publications: 





FitzGerald's ‘** Rubaivat,’ 1805, $180 
Bought by “ Brazil."’—Irving's ‘“ Knicker- 
bocker,”’ 1886, $134. Bought by Charles 
Scribner's Sons.—De Vinne's “ Christopher 
Piantin,’’ 1888, $17. Bought by Mrs. Nichols. 

Matthews's “ Modern Bookbinding,”’ 1889, 
$21 fought) by Mrs. Nichols.—Milton’s 
* Areopagitica,”’ 180, $22. Bought by Mrs 
Nichols.—-Calverley'’s bronze medallion of 
Lowell, 1895, $20. Bought by “ Brazil.’— 
Bradford's Laws,’ 18M, 836. Bought by 
George D. Smith.—Pichon's * Life of Count | 
Hioym,”’ 180%), S18. Bought by Mr. Mayer. 
“ Bibliography of John Dryden,” “1900, 
$11.50. Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Hey wood's 
WH), calf, by 
by Db 


“Troia Britanica, 
Riviere, very rare, $26 
Smith. 
** Works,” 
S65, 


London, 
Bought 


George 
Hogarth’s London, 1795, first 


Bougig by George D. 


Voices of the Night,”’ 
ISSO, moroceo, by 
wht by George H 
| “Spanish Student,’ 
morocco, uncut. the Foote 
tought by George D. Smith 


Boydeli edition 
Smith 


Cam- 
the Club Bindery, 
Richmond. 





opy, S2S 




















Cam- | 


| 


English Writers,’’ 18093, £13.50 
Boug by George D. Smith. (Nov. 14, | 
114), $14.75; eb, 13, 1901, $13.) 

Bradford's ‘ Laws,” 184, 831. Bought 
en “order.’’ (Nov, 14, 1000, $51; Feb. 15, 
OL, SA6.) 

Dr. Donne's “ Poems,’ 1895, $18. Bought 

| by Mr. Neal. (Nov. 14, 1900, $18.) ] 

Warren's ‘‘ Charles Whittingham's Print- | 
ers ISM, $15. Bought by George D. Smith. 
(Noy. 14, 1000, $15.50.) 

Bird S$. Coler, Controller of the City of 
New York, has written an article for the 
March issue of Everybody’s Magazine on 
The Government of a Great City There 
will also be presented “‘ Photography as a 

| Fine Art,” by Charles H. Caffin, the first | 
of a series on the development and present 
status of the photograph. ‘‘ The Outlaw’ 
is a character study of a beaver who was 
cast out by his companions, by A. Rad- 
clytfe Dugmore, illustrated with a series of 
the author's extraordinary photographs. 
J. P. Mowbray (J. P. M.’’) relates in his 
inimitable manner how John Dennison and 
his wife go about ‘ Making a Country 
Hiome.”’ The stories are: ‘In the Dragon's 
Mouth,’ by Adele Marie Shaw, a remark- 


| (This is exceedingly 





1893, morocco, - by 
Charles Scribner 


8 Sons. : 
ennyson's “ Helen's Tower,” no date, 
morocco, by Riviere, 3100. Bought by 8. 8. 


Oct, 10, 1899, $190; 


Luyster, Jr. 
th $ », morocco, by Ri 


( 

Sotheby's, Nov. 12, 1 0 
jere, probably the copy sold Feb. 14 at 
Bangs's, £3; Sotheby's, May 21, 1000, a 
better copy than any of the preceding, in 
the original covers, £25 lls. A complete 
copy should contain an extra leaf, with a 
sonnet by Robert Browning on the same 
subject.) 

Tennyson's ‘“‘ The Window: or, The Loves 
of the Wrens,"’ Canford Manor, 1867, print- 
ed at the private press of Sir Ivor Bertie 
Cuest, morocco, uncut, $65. Bought by 
* Bronson.”’ (A very rare item.) 

Tennyson's * Lucretius,” Cambridge, 
Mass., 1868, original cloth, $21. Bought by 
E. F. Bonaventure. 

“Tennyson's Poems,” 182, unauthorized 
edition, $22. Bought by KE. A. benham. 

Alfred and Charles ‘Tennyson's 
Py, Two Brothers,’ London, 1827, morocco, 

J 


Gilbert White's ‘ Natural History of Sel- 
borne,"’ London, 1789, fine copy of first edli- 
tion, $55. Bought by “ Girard." 

Gilbert White's “ Naturalists’ Calendar,” 
London, 1795, $35. Bought by Dodd, Mead 


& Co. 
Kelmscott Press Publications: 
Tennyson's ** Maud,"’ 1803, morocco extra, 
by the Club's Bindery, $5. Bought by 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Morris's ‘*‘ Wood Beyond the World," 184, 

$67. Bought by Frederick W. Morris. 
Morris's ‘*‘ Wel! at the Worlds End,” 

1806, $70. Bought by Frederick W. Morris. 


Morris's ‘Earthly Paradise,” 

eight volumes, $06. Bought by 
Scribner's Sons. 

Morris's ‘‘ Love Is Enough,” 1807, $75 


Bought by Frederick W. Morris. 
Shelley's ‘' Poetical Works,'’ 1894-5, three 
volumes, $157.50. Bought by “ Bristol.” 


Shakespeare's ** Poems,” 1803, $100. 
Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Caxton's ‘“ Reynard the Foxe,’’§ 18%, 





bound by Cobden-Sanderson in levant mo- 
rocco in 184, $97.50. Bought by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


Morris's ‘‘ News from Nowhere,"’ 1892, 
$74. Bought by Mr. Hoe. 

Morris's ‘* Defense of Guenevere,’’ 1892, 
$53. Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Blount's *“ Love Lyrics and Songs of Pro- 


teus,’’ 1892, $55. Bought by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sens. 
Mackail’s “ Biblia Innocentium,"’ 1892, 
$100. Bought by 8S. B. Luyster, Jr. 
Rossetti's * Ballads and Narrative 
Poems," 1898, $40. Rossetti’s *‘ Sonnets and 


Lyrical Poems,"’ 1894, $37.50, 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Keats's ‘‘ Poems,” 1894, $155. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Herrick’s ‘‘ Poems,"’ 1806, $85. 
Mr. Wardow. 

‘* Sidonia the Sorceress,"’ 1893, $45. Bought 
by 8. B. Luyster, Jr. 

Morris's **‘ Water of the Wondrous Isles,” 
18%, $38. TGought by Frederick W. Morris. 

Coleridge’s ‘* Poems,"’ 1806, $37. Bought 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

‘“ Epistolae de Contempta 


Both bought 
Bought by 


Bought by 


Mundi,”” 18, 


$43. Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Two trial pages of Froissart, all ever 
printed of a projected edition, $87.50. 


sought by Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Grolier Books at Auction. 


On Wednesday evening, Feb. 20, John An- 

Jr., held an interesting of 
an almost complete set of the pub- 
lications of the Grolier Club being disposed 
of. Among the important items were the 
following: 


derson, 
books, 


sale 


Lord Macaulay's “ Pompeii,” 
1819, the poem which obtained. 
cellor’s medal in July, 1810, the 
first publication, $10.50. Bought on 
(This was a very good copy 
blue paper covers, save for the fact that a 
name had been partly erased from the 
front cover, The poem is rather rare.) 

Drayton's ‘** Poems,’’ London, 161), 
the engraved title and portrait by Hole, 
morocco extra, $40. Bought by George D 
Smith. (Bierstadt’s copy sold for $52 in 
1807.) 


Cambridge, 
he Chan- 
istorian’s 
“ order.” 
in the original 


with 







“United States Magazine,’ Volume TI., 
January to December, 177! all that was 
published, Philadelphia, 177), from the li- 
brary of Goy. Bloomfield of New Jersey, 
and with his searce book plate, engraved 
by Trenchard, $51.50. Bought on “ order.” 


rare, no other perfect 
copy being known.) 
Grolier Club publications: 


* Decree of Star Chamber,’ 1884, $160. 
Roveht on “ order.”’ (Edelheim's, 1900, 
$180. Cox's, 890, $152.) 

FitzGerald's “ Rubaiyat,"’ 1885, $160 
Bought by J, O. Wright. (Feb. 13, 1901, at 


Bangs's, $180; 1900, $160 and $1¢ 
Irving's ‘‘ New York,"’ 1886, § 








Bought 








by Dodd, Mead & Co, (Nov, 26, 1900, $108; 
Feb, 13, 1901, Fl4) } 

Hoe's ‘* Bookbinding,’ 1886, Bought 
by J. O. Wright. (Novy. 24, 1 0.) 

De Vinne's “ Historic Printing Types," 
ISN, S18. Bought on “ order,” (Noy. 
14, ut Anderson's, $10.75.) 

Reade’s ‘Peg Woffington,’’ 1887, $24. 





Bought on “ order.”’ (Novy. 26, 1901, $28.) 










De Vinne’s ‘“ Christopher Piantin,’’ 1888, 
S10.40. 3ought by Joseph W. Stern. (Noy. 
14, 154), $18: Feb. 15, 1001, $17.) 

Bury's ‘ 1880, & Jought 
on “ order 0), $65; sales last | 


season, S7¢ . B87, and $84.) 
Bookbinding,” 
Bought by George D. Smith, 
1900, S22; Feb, 13, 1901, $21.) 
Milton's ‘ Areopagitica,”’ 1890, 
Bought on “ order.”’ (Nov. 14, 
Feb, 13, 1901, S22.) 

Curtis's *‘ Washington Irving,’’ 1801, $19 
Bought by Mr. Neal, (Novy. 14, 1900, $20.50.) 
Bronze medallion portrait of Hawthorne, 
isH2, S31. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
(Edetheim's, March 7, 1000, 35.) 

Conway's “ Barons of the Potomack and 
ithe Rappahannock,” 1892, $15. Bought on 
* ord * (Nov. 14, 1900, $16.) 


1889, 





$15.00 
1900, $20; 





ably vivid and dramatic story of the Boxer 


ait uprising in China, and 
* | lipe, 


Longfellow's selfry of Bruges,’ Cam- | 
bridg is46, morocco, uncut the Foote 
copys ,. Bought by George H. Richmond. 

De Long Island Names, IS51, 
very searce, S190. Bought by William Terr: 

Lowell *Poems,"’ Cambridge, 1844, mo- 
roceo, uncut by. the Club Binders SO 
Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co 

Book of Hours, French execution, eleven 
miniature $95. Bought by F. BP. Harper 
Books of tlours, an Italian manuscript, one 
miniature STh Bought by EB I’, Bona- 
venture 

Miltor *Poems,"" London W454 fins 
copy, levant morocco, by Pratt $255. 
Rought by George D. Smith 

Morris Defense of Guenevere,” Lon- 
An: ISON, levant moroceo, S50. Bought by 
Charl Scribner's Sons Morris's ‘' Two 
Sick of the River,” London, 1876, original | 
pauper ver $17. Bought by S. B. Luy- 
ter, 

Rossetti's Poems,”’ London ISTO. first 
edition, large paper, $50. Bought by Dodd, 
Mend & Co 

Rossetti jallads and Sonnets Ton- 
don, ISS, first edition, large paper, £10 
, ght by Dodd, Mead & Co 

Ro t Hiand and Soul fir ep- 
irate j ie from “The Germ,” paper cov- 
ers, $21 Bought by 8. B. Luyster, Jr. 
Shakespeare * Works,’ ISU3-5, edited 
by W Aldis Wright “the Cambridge 
Shakespeare,’ forty volume $110. Bough 
by Mr. Dimmock | 
s ft's ‘“ Guiliver’s Travels.” London 
1726, two volumes, morocco, by Riviere, $52. | 
Bought by George H. Richmond 7 | 
Swinburne’s ‘Laus Veneris,"" London, 
1846, first edition, very rare, blue leyant | 
morocco, $57. Bought by S. B. Luyster, Jr 
(A copy also bound, sola for $102 at 
Bangs’s, April 16, 1900) 

Swinburne “ Siena,”’ Tondon, 1868, firs 
edition. levant morocco. by the Club Bind- 
ery. S21 Bought by George D. Smith 





Swinburne’s “Grace Darling,” 





| California, 


“The Riding of Fe- 
a strenuous tale of Spanish days in 
by Frank Norris, and ‘ Vox 


London, | Populi,” one of W. J. Lampton’s * yawps.” | 


“ Poems | 





(Nov. 


Riviere, $22. Bought by 


| 
| 








| 
| 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS 
A Dictionary of 


Architecture and Building 


By RUSSELL STURGIS, -Fellow of the American Institute 
of Architecture, author “European Architecture,” etc. 


ASSISTED BY MANY ARCHITECTS, PAINTERS, ENGINEERS, 
AND OTHER EXPERT WRITERS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Sold only on subscription for the three quarto volumes. 
Cloth, $18; half morocco, $30; Vol, I, Just Ready. 








The Philippine Islands | 
and Their People. | 


The Principles of 


Vegetable Gardening. 

By Prof. L. H. Batley, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Cloth, $1.25. 
The Jatest issue in that most practi- 


cal and convenient RURAL SCIENCE 
SERIES. 


By DEAN C. WORCESTER. ex-Commis- 
sioner. Cloth, $2.00. 
A new and cheaper edition of the 
personal observations made just before | 
the present troubles. 


Herbart’s ** Outlines of | The Classical Heritage 
. : 39 | 
Educational Doctrine,’’ | of the Middle Ages. 
Translated from the 24 German Edi- 
tion by ALEXIS F.. LANGE, Univ. of 
Calif. Cloth, $1.25. 


Text annotation by Cuas. De GarMo, 
Cornell, 


By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, author of 
“Ancient Ideals,” etc. Columbia Uni- 
verstly Press. 


Cloth, cr. 8vo. Fust ready. $1.75 net. 
The American Negro. 


WHAT HE WAS—WHAT HE IS—AND WHAT 
HE MAY BECOME. By WILLIAM HANNIBAL 
THOMAS. Cloth, 8yo, $2.00. 


“Very remarkable,” agree the N. Y. 
| SUN, BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, and others. 


A Treasury of Irish Poetry 
in the English Tongue, 


Edited by Stoprorp A, BROOKE and | 
T. W, ROLLESNON, with an introduction | 
by the former, Cloth, $1.75. 








- $$ ___g———. 


William Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist and Man. 
By HAMILTON W, MABIE, Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 nel. 


The contents, illustrations, etc., are in every way the same as 
in the Holiday Edition at $6 »e/, but less expensively bound. 


“‘ Its special value is that it presents from onz standpoint a 
complete picture of the whole Shakespeare environment.” 
—PITTSBURG CHRONICLE- TELEGRAPH. 





THE NEW NOVELS. : 
THE HERITAGE, OF UNREST. 


By GWENDOLEN OVERTON. Cloth, $1.50. /ust Ready. 

_ A vividly interesting story of life with the army on the frontier 
during the Indian Outbreaks in the latter seventies. A new and valua- 
ble note in American fiction, valuabie even beyond its high standing as 
a story, as a picture of conditions which can never return; of deep 
social interest. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 


‘Richard Yea-and-Nay.”’ 

By MauvrRiCEe HEWLETT, author of 
* The Forest Lovers.” Cloth, $1.50. 

“A work of fiction rising far, far 
above all the novels of the year—of a 
good many years.””"——THE BoOKMAN. 


In the Palace of the King. 

A LOVE STORY OF OLD MADRID 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of 

“Saracinesca.”’ Cloth, $1.50. 

“Bold and darting . . . dramatic, 
picturesque and intensely interesting.” 
—H. W. MABIE, 


Praise 


First Rebellion 


from England 


highest, most enthusi- 
astic, from the foremost 
papers of London, and 
from Scotland as well, 
matches but cannot sur- 
pass the universal 
American praises of 


The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


“Not one inept line in 
Mr. Roberts’s study of ‘the 
Furtive Folk.’’’ — Daily 
Telegraph. 


But little is known of 
Shays’ Rebellion, in 
Massachusetts, just aft- 
er the Revolution. 


The Duke of 
Stockbridge 


was one of the leading 
Rebels, and his Love 
Story, as told by the 
author of “Looking 
Backward,” 


EDWARD BELLAMY, 


finds a most thrilling 
and absorbing setting 
in the events of those 
troublous times, 


“As charming a book as 
we have seen for a long 
time....The description is 
nothing less than fascina- 
ting.’ — Spectator, 


Ilustrated. $1.50. MNlastrated. $1.50. 
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Silver, Burdett and Company, Publishers. 
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